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Stained Glass Window, Guild Hall of St. Mary, Coventry. 
By Mr, Reorvatp Bet, 


MEETINGS 


ae Sunpay-Sarurpay, September 13-19. 
‘nfernational Illumination Congress. At Cambridge. 


teadil Fripay-Sarurpay, September 11-26. 
foe: a Association. Annual Excursion to Austria, 
> hs a Friday evening, September 11, and arriving 
Me pe aturday evening. After a week’s stay in Vienna, 
heehee will leave on the 19th on a motor tour through 
‘Usiria, arriving back in Vienna on the 24th, and in London 
| the 26th, : 
Praise suentnas Couper, September 17-20. 
_- ranco-British Union of Architects, y 
Geneeal Mesting. te Ba a Eleventh Annual 
Fripay-Sunpay, September 18-20. 


National Smoke Abatement S08 
ference. At Liverpool, Society. Third Annual Con- 










Fripay-Saturpay, September 25-26. 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. 
at Canterbury (Friday) and Herne Bay (Saturday). 


Sarurnpay, September 26. 
South-Eastern Society of Architects. Visit to Guildford. 


Meeting 


Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. North- 
Western District. Meeting at Fleetwood. 11 a.m, 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. Irish 


F.S. Meeting at Galway. 
Monpay-Wepnespay, September 28-30. 
British Commercial Gas Association. Annual Conference. 
At Exeter. 
Monpay, October 5. 


Architectural Association. First General Meeting of 
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September 11, 1931 


TRADITIONAL IDEALS IN 


saying so, and those superficially instructed in the 

real history of medieval times, are wont to 

describe that period as the age of faith. Those 
who have more than this superficial knowledge would 
prefer, for accuracy’s sake, to regard it as the age of fear. 
Nor are the two so dissociated as may on the surface appear, 
for has it not been fear that has hounded man onward 
along the path of progress ever since he was created, and 
may not this be, also, the genesis of his faith ? 

However, whether through faith or fear, he built in the 
Middle Ages an astonishing number of beautiful churches, 
which have come down to us through the centuries, and for 
which we are thankful. Ever since there has been great 
diversity of opinion as to what inspired the ideals which 
seemed to be the guiding principles in their erection, and 
pethaps—pertinently it may be added—their alteration 
and extension in many cases subsequently. It is not 
proposed to traverse again that barren tract of controversy 
which many ploughed during the Gothic revival, but what- 
ever was the inspirational source of their ideals there can 
be little doubt that a cool, logical utility shaped their 
labours. Nobody can question that who has studied the 
results of those labours. A correspondent writing to us 
says :— 

“In these days not only are ideals likely to be brushed 
aside, or fail to be understood, but. traditions also lose their 
hold. For instance, the custom of planning a church dedi- 
cated to 8. John the Baptist so that the floor is a step down 
from the outer level of the ground seems to be unknown 
to some architects, or, at any rate, they do not continue it. 
The orientation of churches, an unbroken tradition until 
recent times in the English church, while, apparently, 
failing to appeal to Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, 
for which there may be good reason, seems also to be as 
lightly ignored whenever a trifling difficulty to its continu- 
ance presents itself. As a case in point, whatever idealism 
there may be in this custom, there is also a certain practical 
utility in the arrangement its observance results in. We 
have advanced so far along the world’s course since those 
ages of faith or fear, that many are asking whether we are 
stultifying our labours by paying heed to the ideals of 
those days. If this idea involves the sacrifice of that 
utility which characterised the work resulting from those 
ideals then unquestionably the answer must be that there 
is need to study them even more intensively, for with the 
new materials now to hand, only the utilitarian conception 
of the use of these is likely to give birth to an ideality that 
shall bring them into such perfect employment as dignified 
the older ones. These new materials can only come into 
traditional ideals of their own in this way.” 

The building of wooden churches in places where wood 
was plentiful, and brick and stone were scarce, was, of 
course, the practice in the middle ages and before, but it 
“hg became a traditional ideal for the simple reason 
that the idealism was destroyed by the incongruity of 
endeavouring to preach an enduring faith in a building 
of perishable material. So it was a mistake to build a 
om of timber in Uganda, and Professor Beresford 

a may be commended in replacing it by one of concrete 
when the inevitable fire overtook it, and he was following 
traditional ideals also. He chose the best material for the 
purpose under the circumstances—exactly what the builders 
of the Middle Ages would have done. 

Piper have to consider more exactly is how far are 
oom wr ‘tional ideals inspiring us. It is said this is not an 
‘ops aith—nor, it may be added, is it one of fear. This 
to Pers age without soul or sincerity. It is easy 

ismiss things by calling them names like a schoolgirl, 


Ts who for any reason have an interest in 


CHURCH BUILDING 


but that does not bring us any nearer the truth. We get 
nearest to it when we ask ourselves why the new products 
of this age are inapplicable to church building and find 
that the real answer is that they are no less so than any 
of the materials used hitherto. The use of wall boarding 
to form a wagon-head ceiling for an aisle instead of plaster 
on laths would have appealed to the medieval builders 
solely on its practical utility, not on sentiment nor on 
precedent. Could it be painted, would it endure, would it 
be acoustically suitable? These and similar questions 
would come first, and these being satisfactorily answered, 
what admirable use would have been made of it. ; 

If traditional ideals inspire us, need traditional forms 
restrain us? Wren broke with the latter, but not with the 
former, and where are‘churches more interesting and satisfy- 
ing than his? Even such a plain rectangular room as 
8. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, in Queen Victoria-street, pro- 
claims its purpose at every point, and inspires worship as 
much as any Gothic fane does. And such a cheap church, 
too—a model for those proposing to erect such to-day. 
Our present-day inexpensive church suffers from too much 
study of Gothic cathedrals and abbeys. The medizvalists 
also knew how to build cheap churches—and beautiful ones 
too—but they never let the quality of strict utility escape 
them, and so they were invariably successful. They then 
ceased to think in terms of long-drawn aisles, and fretted 
vaults, and turned their minds to utilising easily available 
materials in the simplest way. 

Undoubtedly we have also to consider very acutely how 
far traditional ideals will take us along the streets newly 
added to our great cities. Here to-day and gone to-morrow 
has been the fate of numerous churches erected only a few 
years before the birth of many people living now. This 
consideration would seem to point to such buildings being 
an experimental field upon which to try out new materials. 
If they failed, they would not fail for long and would entail 
only minor risks. If they triumphed, they would indicate 
a more enduring use in churches erected in new garden 
cities, which may have a future. In adopting such a 
course, there need be no departure from those principles 
and ideals that have inspired the building of our finest 
churches. All that is necessary is the knowledge of how 
to apply these to the newer materials and that requires 
close, painstaking thought, and this in turn means leisure to 
devote to it. 

That this is a cheap, slapdash, superficial age, is not the 
fault of the architects. There are few who do not prefer 
to give the best work rather than the worst, but there 
are other influences which care little or nothing about 
ideals, traditional or otherwise, and these are found too 
often in ecclesiastical circles, which should khow better. In 
many modern churches built under these influences, there 
is ‘nothing to attract or attach the intelligent or the illiterate. 
As much space as possible for the money, badly filled; 
altars arranged neither from tradition nor common-sense, 
looking strange, awkward, and out of place, and, in some 
cases, actually dwarfing the proportions of the building ; 
a tinkling bell hung on a level with the eaves of the sur- 
rounding houses, to which it is a nuisance, instead of being 
placed in a tower, or turret, high enough to soften its 
harsh din. Everything cheap, showy, and common- 
place, never a sign of faith or fear distinguishes the place 
as a rule. 

Far better to build smaller and better churches with the 
same money. Size is only a measure of power when other 
things are equal. The magnet will attract much more than 
its own weight, and the magnetic force of beauty and con- 
gruity seldom expends its power in vain—a point our 
ecclesiastical superiors too often overlook. 
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NOTES 


Ir is to be h that in 

the efforts which are being 
Eedriomies. made to effect savings and 
economies in the direction 

of national expenditure we 

may not lose sight of the necessity for 
wise expenditure. “There is that which 
spendeth and yet increaseth.” There 
ate certain directions in which money 
may be expended not only to provide 
for the needs of wage-earners but also 
to yield definite return for expenditure. 
The wholesale and unquestioning with- 
drawal of really useful and remunerative 
schemes would do more harm than good. 
Anything like a panic economy is to be 
eprecated, although the closest super- 
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vision of all schemes should be exercised 
to decide as to their real necessity. 


The Press day by day gives 
details of municipal schemes 


The 
Danger —for housing, hospitals, 
of Panic. schools, municipal buildings 


etc.—which are being held up 
as a result of the “economy” cry. It is 
of the highest importance to remember 
that schemes which, when carried 
through, save money are in every way as 
productive as schemes which are planned 
with the intention of producing an in- 
come. Every justifiable scheme which is 
not carried through at the present time 
of crisis is definitely augmenting that 
crisis by throwing additional men out of 
work and slowing up the productive and 
manufacturing sides. 





New Rood Cross, St. David’s Cathedral. 
Mr. W. D. Candz, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. Me. N. Hrrou, Craftsman. 


The new Rood Cross which we illustrate has been fixed recently in the nave of St. David's 


Cathedral. 


The cross measures 10 ft, 6in. from top to 


bottom. 
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THE following tatement, 
made to a representative of 
The Builder by an official of 
the Building Industry Coungji 
of Review is of particular 
interest. “ Municipal bodies and building 
owners generally should make very cer- 
tain in their own minds that they have 
the right interpretation of the word 
economy.’ Any action that is going to 
put a stop to productive building will 
have the immediate. effect of throwing 
men out of work. There is no means of 
putting builders on half-time as some 
other trades do. It must be realised that 
out of every £1 spent on building, about 
5s. 6d. goes in wages which are turned 
over 52 times every year. The welfare of 
the building industry may be taken as an 
index of general industry : so far are its 
ramifications that no trade or industry 
can exist without its help. The building 
industry employs many who do not 
appears on its rolls, architects and sur- 
veyors, men working on building ma- 
terials—steel, bricks, cement, etc.—and a 
whole section of semi-professional men, 
such as manufacturers’ representatives. 
Other professions besides (notably the 
legal profession which carries out con- 
veyancing work) derive direct employ- 
ment from the building trade. 


What is 
Economy ? 


“ THERE is no question, how 
ever, that economies ar 
needed and could be forth- 
coming. It is certain if the 
Government came to the 
building industry and asked for a solution 
of the problem of municipal housing, that 
the industry could suggest avenues of 
relief. One of the first reasons for the 
general high cost of housing is the over- 
lapping of effort and obvious waste in- 
volved in the maintenance of over 1,000 
local authorities all having ‘ housing’ 
powers, and each with its own staff, 
machinery and ideas for meeting the 
housing demand. What might well be 
done is that the R.I.B.A., the employers’ 
and the employees’ national organisations 
could be asked by the Government to 
meet in an attempt to reduce admimis- 
trative costs. This would largely take 
the form of relieving council surveyors 
of their housing duties—which are really 
outside their province, and which ™ 
many cases they would be heartily glad 
to be rid of—and allowing private 
architects and builders to cope with the 
demand by means of a concentrated 
and co-ordinated effort. The ultimate 
idea should be the discontinuance of the 
Government subsidy—a step which could 
be brought about in several stages. A® 
regards the big municipal works—tow® 
halls, baths, etc.—their urgency and pro- 
ductivity must be the real test for the 


How 
Economy 
Can be 
Effected. 


justification. True economy the 
spending of money wisely on schemes 
which show a return. Buiidings which 
might well be termed ‘luxury’ and Ww 
economic are large and costly municipal 

by com 


buildings which are plann 
paratively small councils in wit can omy 
be described as an excess of civic pride. 
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The Harry Gosling Memorial Tablet, Transport House, S.W. 


Messrs. CULPIN AND Bowers, FF.R.1.B.A., Superintending Architects. 


As to road schemes, roads should be 
developed in accordance with the income 
from the principal users of them as shown 
by petrol tax, road tax, licences, etc. The 
test for new roads must be: Is this road 
really required and, if so, will it pay its 
way? Too much money already has 
been expended upon road works, etc., 
which have not justified their existence. 
Properly organised, there is no reason 
why any single aspect of the building 
industry should be regarded as un- 
economic ; on the contrary, it is distinctly 
uneconomic not to have the industry 
constantly working to its full capacity.” 
Ir is surely significant that 

A Saving the number of houses built by 
o private enterprise without 
Subsidies. State waluaide: loa. according 
to the National Federation 

of House Builders, risen from 64,740 in 
1929 to 139,728 in 1931, whereas local 
authorities have decreased their output 
from 55,723 in 1929 to 52,514 in 1931. 


If we may assume the continuance of 
thes figures, it seems that private 
eniervrise makes the continuance of the 
Wheatley subsidy of doubtful value if its 


dis 


bell 


itinuance would mean a saving of 
“1° one million pounds a year. The 
No ‘ional Federation of House Builders 
a’ ailing attention to this, as will be 

‘rom the manifesto issued to Mem- 

f Parliament and given on p. 442. 
wo THE sixty-third Trades 
Trades Bion Congress, which 
Union Opened at Bristol on the 
néress. 7th inst., has met at a time 
| _ of exceptional difficulty and 
: nal crisis, the nature of which has 
“n fully recognised by the Prime 


Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the late Government, who 
now hold similar office in the National 
Government, as well as by other members, 
and at such a time it might have been 
hoped that every member of the late 
Government would have laid aside every 
consideration and would have post- 
poned questions such as the reconstruc- 
tion of the national policy to more fitting 
occasions. That is unfortunately not the 
case, and the Trades Union Congress 
has been made the opportunity by 
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the President for an attack not only 
upon the financial principles of this 
country, but upon those prevalent in 
nearly the whole civilised world. We 
should not touch this matter were it not 
for the fact that in the immediate 
crisis the true facts should not be ob- 
scured, as the national household must 
be set in order immediately and political 
discussions be deferred. The President 
repeats the political slogan that the 
present crisis is solely due to “ political 
and financial influences of a sinister char- 
acter working behind the scenes.” He 
has only to cast his eyes abroad to see 
that this is not the fact. The world, 
owing to the War and other causes, has 
been confronted with a dangerous financial 
condition which affects countries of 
various political conditions. He can look 
at Germany and the United States or 
even at Australia, where in New South 
Wales a Labour Government has been 
confronted with similar conditions. The 
Socialist Government has been anxious 
to plead world causes as an excuse for 
the failure to deal with unemployment, 
but it shuts its eyes to world financial 
conditions, and the President, in this 
speech, claims to stand outside , the 
world and to maintain a standard of 
wages and social services never attained 
by any other country, by the nationalisa- 
tion of the banking system and finance. 
The President of the Congress contended 
that sinister forces had created a 
‘“ new Government without the authority 
of Parliament,” but he is mistaken in 
this as in the first place no sinister forces 
have operated at all, but financial causes 
which are almost as inexorable as the 
weather. The present Government is 
more representative of the electors than 
the late Government ever was, and an 
islandic control of finance, such as the 
President suggests, is an impossibility 
in present world conditions—even Russia 
has discovered this. 





The Renaissance Wing of 


[The residence of the Marquis de Vogiié, 


the Chateau de la Verrerie. ‘ 
who recently entertained French and British 


guests here dnring the Franco-Scottish fétes held at Anbigny. ] 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Chas. J. Reeve and R. Dalby 
Reeve, architects, of 1, Union-crescent and 
1, Cecil-street, 


resent addresses. 
A L. W. t, F.R.LA.L, has re 
moved his Salisbury offices from the Canal to 
i. Brown-street, Salisbury. London address 


_ Proposed Additions, Hospital, Selby. 

The Board of Management of War 
Memorial Institution, Brayton-road, Selby, 
propose making the addition of a children’s 
ward to the buildings. An architect has not 
yet been appointed. 


An Auctioneer’s Estate. 

County Alderman John Bateman, J.P., 
M.B.E. (65), of Bramhall), Cheshire, a retired 
auctioneer and valuer (net personalty 
£54,652), left, £70,750. 


Marseilles: Reported Landslide. 

An architect has announced that he has 
discovered that a t of Marseilles — the 
district known as the Town Hall quarter— 
is slowly slipping into the sea. The quarter 
includes one of the best-known chu of 
the town, the Church of the Accoules. The 
matter is being investigated. 


Retirement of Bradford City Architect. 


We are informed that Mr. Walter William- 
son, the Bradford City Architect, is to retire. 
Mr. Williamson has been City Architect since 
1910, and previously 
City Architect for two years after about = 

ears as — eae ag ie merges Be i 
iggest work was soning 
of the first block of the ral Area buil 
ings, which are now in course of erection. 


The Alexandra Palace Scheme. 

It has been officially announced that the 
preparatory work on the reconstruction of 
Alexandra Palace, at a cost of £200,000, is 
to continue, despite adverse decisions by the 
Government and the London County Council. 
The demolition ceremony and opening of the 
North London Exhibition by the Lord Ma 


of London and Mr. Lansbury, M.P., 
_ take place, as y stated, on Octo- 
r 14. 


Salford’s School Extension Plan. 

At a meeting of the Salford Education Com- 
mittee an amendment to the build- 
ing of extensions to leton High School 
for Girls was defeated by a substantial 
majority. The original for the ex- 
tension at a cost of ; 
Salford 


Finnieston Bridge. . 
The Town Clerk of Glasgow has received 
the i Sir Basil Mott 

ho were 


brid, 
and es It eee one ae ot 
perts favour an opening bridge imstead of a 
fixed high-level _— and they place the 
esti cost. of construction in the 
vicinity of £1,000,000. It is stated that a 
start could be made before the end of this 


year. 


Roman Plaque Found at Colchester. 

During the demolition of business premises 
in High-street, near Colchester Castle, a block 
of masonry has been exposed which, in the 
aes le a ee 

the Roman Forum or market place in 
Camulodunum. In the building of the wall 
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was found a fragment of a er wage oN 
such as is used in classical buildings. is is 


believed to be oo discove pcorngy cr 
of ue in England, although many have 
sock tend in Italy 
Housing the’ Working Classes. 

With a view to setting out, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of authorities, the 


current position as to the of, and pro- 
cedure under, the Housing (Financial - 
visions) Act, 1924, as amended by subsequent 
legislation, a revision of Circular 520, which 
dealt with these matters as they existed at 
the date of the passing of that Act, has now 
been compiled and is issued to Housing Autho- 
rities and County Councils in England and 
Wales by the Ministry of Health. Price 3d. 
net, copies are obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Offices. 


The Franco-British Union of Architects. 


The lith annual general meeting of the 
Franco-British Union of Architects is to be 
held in Paris. The programme is as follows : 

Thursday, September 17.—Arrival of 
British members. 

Friday, September 18.—Morning: Recep- 
tion of members at the rooms of the 
8.A.D.G., 120, Rue de Grenelle, Paris. 
Visits to new buildings in Paris. Luncheon 
(in Paris), Afternoon: Visit to the Colonial 
Exhibition. Dinner at the Exhibition. 

Saturday, September 19.—Morning: No 
fixed programme. Luncheon at the Colonial 
Exhibition. Afternoon: General meeting 
(either at the Exhibition or at the rooms of 


the §.A.D.G.). Official dinner of the 
F.B.U.A., Hotel Lutetia, Paris. 
Sunday, September 20.—Excursion to 


—e and Pierrefonds. Departure of 
members. 


The Harry Gosling Memoria] Tablet. 

In this tablet (see illustration on 
page 415), which has been erected in 
the boardroom of Transport House, West- 
minster, the associations of Ha Gosling’s 
life are depicted by famous buildings. The 
barges suggest his early years, and the 
Palace of ediniatter. the County Hall and 
the Port of London buildin 


g is attain- 
ments, The children playing ‘tu 
d 


g-of-war’”’ 
refer to his interest im children, and the 
strenuousness of conduct and character which 
accounted for his achievements. The eagle with 
spread wings is primarily an allusion to pros- 
perity. It suggests also freedom and celerity. 
Of the decorated foliage at the sides of the 
cartouche, laurels may be said to signify 
victory, and palm leaves honour. The mono- 
m is the badge of the Transport and 
yeneral Workers’ Union. The tablet was de- 
signed and carved by Messrs. E. J. and A. T. 
Bradford, of Borough-road, §.E.1, and 
Messrs. Culpin and Bowers were the superin- 
tending architects. 


Chichester Cathedral. 


The Dean of Chichester, writing in the 
“Chichester Diocesan Gazette,” states that 
work on the repair of the cathedral has 
been in suspense for a time, while various 
questions connected with it and alternative 
schemes have been considered. Mr. 
P. M. Johnston, the cathedral surveyor, 
and Sir Charles Peers, head of the depart- 
ment for the repair of ancient monuments 
in H.M. Office of Works, now say that it is 
necessary to proceed at once with the work 
on the great south window. The whole of 
the tracery of this window is of compara- 
tively modern insertion, and the decay of 
the material used has gone so far that much 
of the external stonework is now a 
crumbling mass without any detail, and as 
some of it is likely to break away and 
fall i will be to replace it by 
new work wrought on the old section. This 
is now being done. Work is also being 
eontinued on the clerestory, and only one 
bay remains to be dealt with. About £1,400 
is still needed to complete repairs. 





. ings, Southport. 
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COMPETITION NEVWs 


Scottish “‘ Ideal Home " Competition, 

In the competition among Scotti , 

tects for all-Scottish house designs, the we 
sor, Mr. John Watson, F.R.1.B.A., has 
the following award :—First (£150), 
J. W. Laird & Napier, A.R.1.B.A., 219 a 
Vincent-street, Glasgow, C.2; second £10) 
Mr. R. C, Hutchinson, Braefoot, Li ; 
Edinburgh; third (£50), Mr. D. H, Me 
Morran, A.RJ.B.A, 34 Butler-avenue, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. A condition of the com. 
petition was that the house must be suited 
to the requirements of a Scottish suburb and 
that preference would be given to the house 
having some national character, and in which 
the greatest proportion of materials used are 
of Scottish origin or manufacture. Mesers. 
J. W. Laird & Napier’s designs will be car. 
ried out in a house to be completely erected, 
equipped and furnished at the Daily . Mail 
Scottish Ideal Home Exhibition which opens 
at Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on September ¥. 


In preparing the design. (see page 421) an 
attempt has been made by the architects 
to provide a simple Scottish country type 
of house, traditional in form and character. 
The rooms are of good size, and on the first 
floor are camp-ceiled and lit by dormer 
windows. Three public rooms are provided 
on the ground floor, and these have been 
placed to the south and west in order to 
gain a good aspect and to be in a position 
to gain the advantage of the wider prospect 
over the two roads. 


The front door enters from a recessed porch 
on the south front and opens into a well- 
lit hall, A cloakroom is provided adjacent 
to the entrance. The kitchen and service 
rooms are compactly arranged and convenient 
for service to the dining room. The study 
could alternatively be used as a day nursery 
if so required. The circular staircase, typi- 
cal of so many houses of this type, forms 
a pleasing feature externally and internally. 
The accommodation upstairs comprises four 
bedrooms, bathroom, linen cupboard, maid’s 
bedroom and bathroom; all entering from a 
landing without awkward passages. 


Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Newcastle City Council has been asked 
authorise the preparation of a detailed 
scheme for the reconstruction and improve- 
ment of the City Hall and the invitation & 
a limited number of local architects to sub- 
mit sketch plans. An area of 60,905 square 
feet is stated to be needed by the various 
departments, and 80,000 square feet could 
be provided by the removal of the centre 
portion of the town hall and the reconstruc: 
tion of a five-story building, with basement, 
at a cost of £75,000. Authority to prepare 
a detailed scheme is sought, and it 1 pre 


te utilise a, in Hall’s-court be- 

nging to the rporation, valued a 

£21,000, and premises in Newgate-street par 
chased for £3,400. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Desi for public baths, Particulars 
fice and fire stations. published, in Sending 
ions Court, on site in “ Builder.” @ e. 
Campbell-square, for North- 
am T.C. Mr. Percy 
Thomas, F.R.1.B.A., assessor. 
2500, £400, £300 and £200 
— a Conditions from 
wn Clerk, Guildhall. Dep. 
22 2s. - 
Central Library, for Birken- 
head T.C. to local 
architects only. Sresions. 


£250, £1 £100. ‘ 
A. N. reais, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. Conditions from 
Mr. BE. W. Tame, Town a 
Clerk. Dep. £2 28. ........--»- May 72 


New Municipal College and 
School of Art, Southport, 
for the B.C. Mr. Francis 
Jones, F.R.1.B.A., assessor. 
Premiums, £200, £75. 
Lancashire architects only. 
Conditions from ant go Ss 
Educa Manici rae Jone % od} 
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September 11, 1931 


THE BUILDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(while we are glad to publish letters on professional 
sag other matters of interest to our readers, it must 
te snderstood that we do not necessarily endorse the 
remarks of correspondents, wh) will oblige us if they 
pit exsress their views as driefy as possible.) 


“Chipping Campden Amenities.” 
Siz.—With reference to the letter in The 
Builder for August 28, from Mr. Morley 


Horder, also your first paragraph in 
“Notes,” page , this question is not so 
simple as 


the letter would suggest. Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s — were built under 
wecial advantages, and unless these condi- 
tions are obtainable again the cottages 
cannot be built for the same figures. 

I have built cottages in Campden, and am 
familiar with the Filkins cottages built by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. These latter were built 
on land owned by Sir Stafford. Immediately 
adjacent the stone was dug, also the stone 
tiles for covering the roofs; the labour was 
that of the estate, and no builder was em- 
ployed. 

At Chipping Campden, as I know to my 
cost, the stone is obtained at the top of the 
hill, quite two miles away, and before it can 
ke quarried, from six feet to thirteen feet 
depth of top soil and loose stone has to be 
removed; this makes the stone very expen- 
sive to dig, probably (when royalty 1s added) 
about 10s. per cubic yard delivered to the 
site, whereas at Filkins the labour, digging 
and hauling to site would not cost more than 
2s. 6d. per cubic yard. 

Stone tiles are not quarried at Campden 
but would have to be brought from Eyeford, 
at a cost for the tiles of 70s. per square, plus 
haulage, say, 7s 6d., against the mere cost 
of digging and dressing amd hauling very 
little distance at Filkins. This alone would 
make a difference per cottage of quite £25. 

A rural district council, in addition, has 
to buy its land, often at a fancy figure, pay 
solicitors’ fees, surveyors’ fees, architects’ 
fees, and if a builder is employed he 
naturally hopes to get a profit, and has 
certain overhead charges to meet. If my 
memory serves me, none of the above 
charges was included in the summary of costs 
issued by Sir Stafford Cripps. 

I have built cottages all over the Cots- 
wolds since 1918 for the late Sydney 
Barnsley, the late Edward Barnsley, Norman 
Jewson, and other well-known architects, 
and I state definitely that stone cottages 
cannot be erected as cheaply as brick, unless 
the conditions are specially favourable, as 
they were at Filkins; and even then the cost 
was very much above £330, which is the 
price that brick cottages are being built in 
Cirencester to-day. 

In the ordinary way the extra cost is 
accounted for by the cost of dressing the 
quoins; this varies with the stone, but is 
about ls. 6d. per foot run if rubble stone 
's used—extra mortar in walls which are 


18 in. thick; wider and deeper lintels; and 
‘xtra width of concrete in foundations, and 
extra amount of tiling over the thicker 
walls, Th se differences on a cottage would 
sage to about £15 to £20, and if stone 

Hes were used a further £25 to £30 per 
cottage. With the latter, heavier timbers 
wy to be used, and rent oak laths. 

E! ssa nope you will publish this letter, 

“ip ‘o remove a wrong impression. We 
a. ‘nt brick eottages in the Cotswolds, 
Se of tha ug to encourage the right 
pein 4osal materials, but any builder 
expen... at I say—that stone is more 

pensiv« vuild in than brick. 
R. A. Berxerey. 

" Building Costs. 

Sir. tticle that appeared in The 
ximet on “ Building Costs Laren as might 
oo pected, evoked some comment, 
roel Sag quoted therein have not been 
‘ate to go suqueetionat. There are 
an, * of such a question as the com- 
are berte. = *°f labour and material that 
than a |. “eloped in’a technical rather 
thet is urnal, and as the subject is one 


considerable importance to both 


architect and builder, possibly you ma r- 
mit a few remarks that may serve rit ct 
- some points that might otherwise obscure 
the issues. 

The writer of the original article took the 
labour costs of pre-war building as represent- 
ing 50 per cent, of the total cost to the 
builder. A correspondent pointed out that 
Mr. Greenwood, in reply to a Parliamenta 
question, had put the labour costs at but 3 
per cent. But a reference to your columns 
(see The Builder, March 6, 1931, page 462) 
shows that Mr. Grenwood gave a much more 
cautious answer, and stated that he was in- 
formed that the wages expended on the site 
represented about 3/7 per cent. of the total 
cost of Council houses exclusive of land, roads, 
sewers, etc. 

A few simple instances of how the methods 
employed may influence the apportionment 
of costs of either labour or material may 
serve to show that the various figures put for- 
ward are not so irreconcilable as may at 
first sight appear. Taking the question of 


piney as typical, we get builders who mann- ° 


acture their own and charge up the wa 
costs separately, as is proper; but if the 
joinery is bought ready made, as is now so 
often the case, the wages costs of making it 
go to swell the percentage cost of materials. 

Take so simple a matter as sheet lead, 
usually bought in full sheets; if it comes on 
to the job cut to size, the cost of this cuttin 
is not charged up as labour but as material. 
So, too, with glass. If a small builder putting 
- a few houses mixes mortar by hand on 
the site, the cost of mixing goes to labour; 
but if he buys it mill-ground from a merchant 
the cost of mixing and the merchant’s profit 
on mixing is charged up as material. 

Similar remarks apply to pre-cast stone, 
concrete lintols, lime running, sand washing, 
paint mixing, soaker cutting and forming, 
and scores of other things, all of which tend 
to swell materials costs, though made by men 
who are members of the building trades 
unions, and on other jobs draw wages from 
the builder direct. 

The amount of profit derived by the builder 
out of housing schemes may, if all goes well, 
and if he have the right price, be an 
efficient organiser, have favourable weather, 
and operate on a falling market, pro- 
vide him with a good income. But at the 
best this profit is but a small percentage on 
turnover, and consequently adds but very 
little to the individual cost of each council 
house. ‘The risks are terrible, and many 
builders dare not face them on the low 
margins obtainable. Nearly every issue 
of the ‘‘ Gazette ’’ discloses heavy failures in 
the building trades, even though market 
prices for materials have, as is shown in your 
weekly returns of current prices, steadily 
fallen for several years. Inquiry would reveal 
that in the majority of cases of reported 
failures the firms concerned have been en- 
gaged on housing contracts, 

As wages in the building trade stand at 
about 120 1 per cent. above pre-war levels, and 
the total cost of building is but about 85 per 
cent, above pre-war levels, no amount of 
juggling with details can upset the general 
conclusions to be drawn. 

Joun Raywoop. 

[In the course of the article to which our 
correspondent refers the writer gave the 
following interesting comparison of wage 
rates in connection with bricklaying for 
1914, 1926 and 1931. 


** At outputs of 80, 45 and 65 respectively 
it will be found that the wages paid for 
laying bricks will be as follows :— 

“To lay 18,720 bricks would, in 1914, take 
a bricklayer and labourer 234 hours; in 
1926 416 hours, and in 1931 288 hours; con- 
sequently, at the above wage rates the cost 
of laying 100 bricks would— 


In 1914 be 17.5d. 
In 1926 be 75.0d. 
In 1931 be 48.461. 


** Assuming the present wage rate to be 
stabilised, but the output to be improved 
up to 1914 standard, then the comparable 
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costs of laying 100 bricks would be as 39.35d. 
is to 17.5d., which is equivalent te an in- 
crease of about 120 per cent. 


“ As against about £180 in 1914, the small 
parlour house of to-day is costing about 
£330, or an advance of 85 per cent. Basing 
direct and indirect wages as representing 
half the total cost as in 1900, the figures 
would read :—£90, plus 120 per cent., equals 
£198 for wages; £198 for materials; £306 
tetal cost. 


“* But just as in the period 1900-1913 the 
rise in wages was entirely countered by in- 
creased use of machinery, so to-day it is 
partially countered by mass production, and 
some of the money that once went in direct 
wages now goes to the maintenance of 
machines. ‘The comparison, however, still 
holds good and may be stated thus:—That 
where £90 was formerly spent in wages £198 
is now spent; and where £90 was spent in 
materials £132 is now spent; present cost, 


“On this basis the increased cost of 
materials would be less than 50 per cent. 
and, when allowance is made for increase in 
overhead costs and social services, very 
much less. 


“It would be fair to say that any differ- 
ence in cost of materials in excess of 1914 is 
more than accounted for by the increased 
wages paid for getting, hauling, and manu- 
facturing, or partly manufacturing, the 
materials. There is little to be hoped for by 
way of a further fall in the cost of 
materials.’”] 

Commenting on the article from which we 
have quoted, Mr. R. Coppock, general secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Operatives, in a letter to The 
Times, says :— 

‘* Your correspondent only just mentions 
profits. These, however, are the only 
illusive factor. Wages dt least are fairly 
static and are fixed from year to year by the | 
National Joint Council for the Building In- 
dustry. -They have, in fact, for the past 
eight years been either stationary or show- 
ing but slight variation (during the last 
year or so definitely in the direction of 
decrease). The builder’s profits, however, 
which are his equivalent of the operatives’ 
wages, are fixed by no one but himself. He 
gets as much as he can wherever he can, 
and until his wages can be scientifically ex- 
amined and controlled the operatives must 
be pardoned for suspecting that here ig one 
fertile source of the maintenance of high 
costs.... Apart from this it is still a 
notorious fact that building materials divi- 
dends are still registering returns of from 
125 per cent. to’ 70 per cont. Here, too, 
seemingly is another factor in high costs.” 

Sir Cecil B. Levita, also writing to The 
Times, points out that: “ No consideration 
of the wages of this sheltered industry is 
complete without a comparison of output, 
or work rendered per hour in return for 
wages. The general average increase of 
wages over pre-War rates in the building 
trade is about 119 per cent. Wages should 
be the exchanged values of services in terms 
of money: the test of prosperity is a rise in 
earnings accompanied a fall in prices.’ 
Analysing the cost of a brick cottage on the 
Becontree estate, built between 1925-1926, 
the writer shows that the total share of the 
whole expenditure paid to labour amounts 
to not less than 87 per cent. 





Freemasons’ Hospital, Ravenscourt Park. 

It is understood that the ceremony of lay- 
ing the foundation-stone of the new Free- 
masons’ Hospital and Nursing Home, at 
Ravenscourt Park, may be delayed antii 
next spring. ‘Tenders have already beea 
submitted, and building operations are ex- 
pected to begin shortly. Some modifications 
of the scheme have been adopted, which 
will delay matters temporarily. The hos 
pital is to be on a much larger scale 
than wae contemplated originally, with 180 
beds instead of 125. Sir John Burnet and 
Partners are the architects. 
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THE RESTORATION AND PRESERVATION 
OF OLD COTTAGES 


BY A. EDGAR BERESFORD. 


Waar a tragedy it is to see by the road- 
side or in the fields an old derelict cottage : 
its bulged and broken walls smothered in 
ivy or bramble, its roof tiles slid off, reveal- 
ing the skeleton of bare rafters, its glass 
broken, its woodwork decayed and askew, a 
pitiful relic of decrepitude and neglect ! 
Yet this house, now inhabited by vermin, 
weeds and birds, was once the home of happy 
families; merry children have played round 
its doorway and old folks have sat by its 
hospitable hearth; it has been the world’s 
centre for generations of decent, hard-work- 
ing folk. It is an historical monument ; 
humble, it may be, but none the less genuine 
and moving to any who have eyes to see and 
a heart to appreciate it. And having faith- 
fully done its part in the past it has had no 
better reward than lect and unconcern. 

But many such an old cottage which ap- 


peared to be in the last stage of decrepitude . 


and decay has been restored to a new life of 
usefulness by careful and sympathetic 
handling. Despite all disadvantages, old 
cottages in any condition are still eagerly 
sought after by many people who appreciate 
and love the undoubted charm which they 
possess. For the most remote parts of the 
countryside are nowadays far more accessible 
than they used to.be before we had cars and 
"buses, and so the greatest drawback to life 
in a rural cottage—its distance from shop 
windows and cinemas and other amenities of 
the town—is removed, and a home in the 
country is again much sought after. 

What are the principal defects which 
modern householders find in a typical old 
English cottage in the country, and how 
can they best be’ remedied? Sometimes the 
situation is unsuitable to modern needs—the 
house may be too near or too far from its 
neighbours; its site is probably: on low 
ground in relation to its surroundings ; often 
its original bit of garden has been poached 
on all sides till it now stands in too small a 
space for comfort or privacy. But, dis- 
regarding the site, what criticisms are made 
of the building itself by modern eyes? 
Dampness ; lack of sufficient light and air in 
the rooms; absence of such amenities as 
artificial lighting, heating, drainage or water 
supply ; and inconvenience in planning, when 
viewed from modern standards, are perhaps 
the most common objections. These are all 
difficulties which can be overcome. 

The worst and commonest fault in old cot- 
tages is that the walls and ground floors are 
almost invariably damp. Generally this 
arises from the omission of a proper damp- 
proof course in the walls, a device which, 
though standard practice in all new build- 
ings, is of comparatively recent use, at any 
rate in the more humble buildings. To in- 
sert a course of slate or impervious brick, 
though a slow and laborious business, is an 
essential primary s to take in order to 
render the building habitable. Old paved 
floors are erall ded on the earth and 
must be lifted a bed of concrete inserted. 
Dampness in the upper part of the walls is 
generally due to leaking roofs and defective 
or absent gutters, for which the remedy is 
obvious. Thus we may effectually cure the 
penetration of damp, though where walls are 
thin. or permeable a coating of colourless 
silicate solution may be required. 

Many old cottages are condemned as being 
insufficiently windowed, and frequently such 
a criticism is just, although it may be arzued 
with equal truth that modern houses are 
generally over-lighted by too large windows. 
But in providing any necessary enlargement 
of glass areas it will bly be found much 
better to insert additional windows than to 
enlarge existing ones. For, considered from 
the external aspect, the size of a window is 
often of the importance in giving 
scale to an elevation ; and to increase the size 
of an existing window is in most cases to ruin 
effectually the charm of the exterior, which 


may not be impaired by the insertion of addi- 
tional windows in scale with the old ones. 
The lowness of the rooms and the apparent 
lack of facilities for ventilation are commonly 
regarded as more serious defects than they 
need be. The windows of the old cottage 
were seldom made to open to any extent ; 
they were thus easier to keep weatherproof 
and cheaper, and as the door was always open 
—at any rate, in day-time—ventilation was 
sufficient then. Modern needs demand a shut 
door and windows that will open—a simple 
reversal. The provision of opening sashes 
will probably be found to give all the ventila- 
tion necessary even in the very low rooms of 
an old cottage, but where the head-room is 
found, after serious deliberation, to be insuffi- 
cient, the ground floor may well be lowered. 
It will wed atten have to be taken up in order 
to damp-proof it by a concrete bed, as pre- 
viously mentioned, so at the same time several 
inches may easily be gained to the eventual 
height of the room. Your room will still 
probably be below the minimum height de- 
manded by a modern housing scheme, but the 
occupants’ health will not suffer in the least, 
for, with your opening casements, the less 
cubic capacity of air-space will in all likeli- 
hood be renewed = as frequently as if 
your ceilings were high enough to accommo- 
date a mass of stagnant air above your head ! 


In the installation of water supply, modern 
sanitation, heat and light, the amount of 
money available will be the most important 
factor. Pure water in sufficient quantity is 
essential, but is not necessarily only to be 
obtained from a ‘‘ main ’’; there is probably 
a well which, after cleaning and testing, will 
give an ample and satisfactory supply, and 
the installation of a modern pump and a tank 
in the roof space will supply taps wherever 
needed in the cottage. Drainage, though de- 
sirable, is not always necessary: dry-earth or 
chemical closets are nowadays available 
which, properly ventilated, may be fixed even 
inside the building: a small heating system 
may be arranged from the kitchen stove: and 
lighting by petrol gas, acetylene or electricity 
may be economically generated in a small 
outhouse. Now that the electric ‘‘grid”’ 
extends in so many directions in quite rural 
areas, it ie frequently possible to connect up 
by overhead wires to supply light and power. 


Where an old house has been long neglected 
it is generally necessary to strip off all the 
internal plaster, impregnated as it probably 
is with damp and vermin. This will often 
reveal hidden beauties of old oak timbers, 
beams and posts and braces, and a nice taste 
and judgment is required to decide how. far 
these may be left exposed. The modern re- 
verence for old oak is difficult to understand, 
and seems often to be carried to somewhat 
ridiculous lengths. There is no real reason 
why oak, the commonest of timbers in an old 
cottage, should be so sacrosanct from being 
covered up by plaster or paint. If the timbers 
revealed by the —e of old walls and 
ceilings are so space a | proportioned as to 
add a definite and reasonable decorative effect, 
they may sometimes, with great advantage, 
be left visible in the finished building, but 
where they are too irregular and fantastic 
it is but affectation to refuse again to conceal 
them as they were originally intended to be. 
Each case must obviously carefully con- 
sidered on its own merits: one remembers 
instances where the exposure of a beam or an 
occasional framed partition has added a dis- 
tinctive charm to an otherwise plain room, 
but on the other hand one remembers many 
a — — room which a entirely 
spoilt by the opening up of freakishly shaped 
or spaced timbers previously ‘ddea He 

Again, one must beware of losing sight of 
practical needs in the effort after picturesque 
or romantic qualities. Many old timber- 

houses have been, at some past stage. 
covered over externally with stucco or tile 
hanging not merely because it was the fashion 
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of the day, but from the ; 


them more weatherproof. \ ,: | sot * oar 
framing is sO precious in the eyes “yey 
pubiic, there is a tenden Y to bare any 
timbers, even externally, despite the Practica 
risks to the weather-resist in. qualities an 


building. Such work should |, ; 
cunaidarad. on 

In restoring an old building » 4 
try always to forget most of gra 
training in_architecture and building eo. 
struction, and to put ourselves into th 
frame of mind, so far as we can imagine :: 
of the original builders. By working in the 
same epirit as they, we may well achiev 
similar results, and this is a very differen: 
thing from consciously and la boriously copy. 
ing their results. We are often teld tha: 
in repair and restoration we should mak 
it perfectly clear, to any possible fature 
historian of our building, which part of th 
work we have added and interpolated; tha: 
our brick and stone, our timber and lead 
should be worked not to match the old, bur 
to contrast with it, so that it may not 
possibly be mistaken for original work 
Whilst this advice may have some point 
in the case of an important architectur:! 
building, it should not be taken too seri 
ously as regards a simple old house or q!- 
tage. The ideal type of workmanship in 
such work is the straightforward, comme 
sense handling of materials without specia 
tricks of style or perfection of equiy- 
ment; and as that is the way i 
which the original building was erected, 
there may well be little differen 
between old and new as soon ag tiv 
new rawness has toned down. And such 
a result seems to be perfectly legitimate 
and right, for it has come about, not frov 
an attempt to make a “ sham antique,” bv 
because similar methods must always prc- 
duce similar results. It would surely lx 
just as much an affectation to repair a roo! 
of old thick curved hand-made tiles wit 
thin modern pressed ones as, on the cov- 
trary, it would be to replace a missing bean 
by a pseudo-old one riddled with small shet 
to look as if it were worm-eaten. (ld 
bricks, tiles, or timber may often be o’- 
tained locally from some demolished bars. 
and these, if used with sanity and withou! 
straining after effect, are perfectly justifiable 
and right in simple unaffected work. 

The stark simplicity of planning whic) 
is generally found in old cottages no doubt 
appears crude and irconvenient to moder 
eyes. The main door may probably ope! 
direct into the living-room, access to on 
bedroom may be through at least one other, 
and in many other ways the tenets of ow 
complex code of present-day conventionality 
may be disregarded or directly contravened 
We should face the fact that, if our happ' 
ness in a home is bound up in the modern 
traditions of respectability and social on 
vention, life in a simple old cottage 18 ® 
for us without several drastic changes » ™ 
arrangement. But if we are able to forge 
some of the shibboleths of polite society 4 
regards what may or may not be wet 
and can he content with the charas @ e 
simple life, what at first may appe 
poe od drawhacks wil! prove to be ov 
trivial in practice. And im conaiaers 
alterations in planning we should be “ 
sure that what we do is to meet ant 
sensible and practical needs, and not age 
to pander to the conventional ideas 


yriety, for, if ” 
customs of suburban pro} ‘Rely find tt 


ean do this, we shall most | 
very few. 


the necessary alterations are 
One important practical 


times forgotten, with serious ie 
If a modern slow-combustion 6 lace. 
efficiency grate is put in aD old “sees! 
and particularly on an up)? pee nel 
care should be taken to ens'''' tha’ Hear! 


work is within dangerous reach. 2 
and chimney backs which °'° oe 3 
stantial for an old-fashiov~c * resist. th 
high hob grate cannot °' "sys and 
much higher temperature: ye many olf 
radiated by a modern sto' rs ¢hrous? 
houses are annually bury’ ‘ow? 

the forgetfulness of this fo‘. 
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THE BUILDER. 


DAYLIGHT AND BUILDING REGULATIONS 


- the course of a paper on ‘‘ The Provision 
pp sino Daylight in Building Regula- 
tions,” read before the International Ilumi- 
pation Congress. Mr. P. d. Waldram said that 
when the architect was designing windows to 
ight the interiors of buildings, and the legis- 
itor was fixing the permissible limits of 
external obstruction, neither could consider 
averages any more than an engineer could 
consider average loading when designing a 
bridge. The engineer must design for the 
most severe loading reasonably to be ex- 
pected, even though at other times his bridge 
might have nothing to carry; the architect 
and those who framed building restrictions 
must legislate for those periods of dull and 
wet weather which could reasonably be ex- 
pected, even though at other times there 
might be a surplus of light. : 

It was possible, of course, to visualise par- 
ticularly favoured localities where a wet or 
cloudy “day <yas so rare that the health and 
eyesight of the inhabitants would not suffer 
by being forced to use artificial light all day 
on such infrequent occasions. Such places 
might consider that they could afford so to 
frame their building regulations that sufficient 
light would penetrate buildings in cloudless 
weather. But even if they did the practical 
difference between building regulations based 
on the generous amplitude of sunny weather 
and building regulations based on the re- 
quirements of dull weather could not be 
large; even in midsummer the lower rooms 
lit, or alleged to be lit, from the internal light 
wells of a skyscraper required artificial light 
all day and every day. In so far as research 
had yet proceeded, the criterion of inade- 
quacy of daylight appeared to be a matter 
of ratie only and to be largely unaltered by 
variations 1D amount. 

Even, however, if no notice be taken of the 
interesting point that the standard for bright 
weather might prove to be identical with the 
uecessary standard for dull weather, it was 
abundantly obvious that every commercial or 
ndustrial centre with a moderate rainfall, 
normally distributed, must at least provide 
for cloudy or wet weather. This simplified 
greatly the problem of standardisation for the 
following reason: Both ordinary observation in 
different countries and photometric measure- 
ment indicated that a wet or overcast day, 
when the whole visible sky was covered with 
nimbus cloud of a more or less even thickness, 
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the intensity of daylight and the apparent 
brightness of the sky was, as would. ex- 
pected, practically independent of the posi- 
tion of the sun, the sky remaining an even, 
dull grey from horizon to zenith from sun- 
rise to sunset. But the thickness of nimbus 
cloud which caused, say, light rain was not 
sensibly different all over the world. From 
this followed the somewhat unexpected result 
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that the same diffusing medium of nimbus 
cloud of a grey overcast or moderately wet 
day interposed between the earth and the 
sun gave us approximately the same apparent 
sky brightness and therefore the same in- 
tensity of daylight whatever the latitude. 

The British legal standard of adequate 
light for ordinary purposes was 0.2 per cent. 
daylight ratio (0.4 per cent. cill ratio). As 
this meant only 10 lux or 1 foot-candle in 
dull weather it was scarcely likely to be 
objected to as excessive; and no country in 
the Temperate zone, however sunny its 
summers might be, was at all likely to be 
content with less over the winter months 
which must of necessity be the governing 
factor. It was very important to bear in 
mind that this standard was in no way 
founded upon any theoretical opinion as to 
what people ought to require, but was 
ieanded upon and had been checked by long 
series of measurements of the daylight ratio 
at positions fixed by a large consensus of 
reliable opinion as being the positions where 
light changed from adequate to inadequate. 
Also, since it was first ascertained, suggested 
and published some twenty-three years ago, 
long before any records of sky brightness 
were available, it had remained absolutely 
unaltered in spite of the most searching and 
hostile criticism, and in spite of the most 
rigid and comprehensive tests culminating in 
the long test carried out by Government De- 
partments described in the paper 12 Great 
Britain 10, circulated last year. 

It possessed another advantage of no small 
practical value. In all cases of external 
obstructions which presented a more or less 
level sky line, such as houses of a given 
height on the opposite side of a street, light 
wells terminating in flat roofs and the like, 
its position in any interior was for all prac- 
tical purposes identical with the “ no-sky 
line ”’ or limit of penetration at table height ; 
i.e., the point which was so far distant back 
from an obstructed window that sky ceased 
toa be visible between the top of the obstruc- 
tion and the top of the glass—a point which 
could quickly be ascertained without any 
calculation of ratios or illumination. This 
was the standard of inadequacy adopted in 
the communication from Germany (12 Ger- 
many 1) circulated in 1929. 

The limit of visible sky which had been 
largely used in this country as an alternative 
in suitable cases to the 0.2 per cent. day- 
light ratio or legal ‘“ grumble point” had 
the advantage that it could readily be set 
out by any architectural draughtsmen upon 
alternative designs for new buildings. It was 
therefore suggested that the minimum stan- 
dard of adequate daylight, viz.. 0.2. daylight 
ratio recommended by the British Com- 
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mittee, was amply justified on the grounds 
of (a) reliability proved by long experience; 
(6) applicability to all countries. 

It remained to be seen whether the methods 
by which such standards could be applied 
were convenient for use by architects and 
legislators. Take, for example, the applica- 
tion of the no-sky line to a typical architect’s 
problem. Figs. 2 and 3 showed typical floor 
— for alternative designs for a large office 
nuilding in a crowded part of Westminster 
for the London Underground Railways indi- 
cated in the block plan (fig. 1). first 
design was the orthodox treatment of con- 
verging frontages, of which we had already 
only too many examples in all countries, 
viz., lofty facades noticeably and rather 
blatantly dominating all lower buildings in 
the vicinity and thus forming an arresting if 
somewhat vulgar advertisement of the build- 
ing owner. As would be seen, from the 
‘“‘no-sky”’ lines, such an orthodox design 
afforded a sufficiency of well-lit front-rooms 
for directors and managers, and plenty of 
rooms for subordinates facing into so-called 
‘light wells” and not lit at all on the lower 
floors where artificial light was necessary all 
day, even in midsummer. Such a design 
represented the “big business ’’ demands of 
vesterday. Beside it would be seen the 
“big business”? demands of to-day. The 
internal holes miscalled ‘“‘ light wells’’ were 
brought out to the front, resulting in a 
eraciform _ plan. The setting back of 
frontages prevented injury to the light of 
neighbours, in itself a most pleasing example 
of architectural courtesv in a crowd. whilst 
the adoption of outside light wells had 
ensured that every subordinate, however 
humble, worked in daylight. The architects. 
Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson, had 
been awarded the London Architecture 
Medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

But the more important point for present 
consideration was that the use of ‘‘ no-sky ”’ 
lines, by means of which the floor space of 
each room on the alternative plans could 
quickly be divided into adequately lit and 
inadequately lit areas, enabled a_ client 
readily to appreciate the respective merits of 
alternative designs. It also enabled his 
advisers quickly to appraise their relative 
rental values, in so far as light rooms com- 
manded higher rentals than dark rooms, 
quite irrespective of their lesser consumption 
of artificial hght. 
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THE NEW FORM OF 


BUILDING CONTRACT: 


EXPLAINED AND ANNOTATED.—xXV. 
By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, 
Hon, ARLBA., ASI 


THE CONDITIONS (continued). 
Clause 


Ix the appendix to the new form of build- 
ing contract, provision is made in to 
ee of ae ee ae ee 
possession of the site, and for the date o 
completion. 


Possession. 

On possession being given to the contractor 
he is to begin the works, and complete them 

except such painting, papering, or otlier 

ecorative work as the architect may instruct 
him to delay) on or before the “‘ date for com- 
pletion,” subject to the provisions for exten- 
sion of time, which may be given by the 
architect, in accordance with the contract, 
under clause 20. 

In giving possession of the site, the em- 
ployer does not give any warrant to the con- 
tractor that the site is a good site, and fit 
to build upon, but the land must nevertheless 
be reasonably fit for immediate building 
thereon of the building proposed; and the 
contractor should therefore always examine 
and satisfy himself as to the site before enter- 
ing into the contract. The cmployer does 
impliedly warrant, however, on entering into 
the contract, that he will provide the site, 
and that he is entitled to build it. 
Indeed, any failure on the of em- 
ployer in this respect will render him liable 
to an action for breach of contract or war- 
ranty, and the measure of damages would in- 
clude the increase in the price of labour, 
materials and establishment charges, etc., 
caused the contractor. (See Drew-Bear v. St. 
Pancras Guardians; The Builder, May 22, 
1897.) Furthermore, if the contractor is 
delayed thereby, the employer cannot exact 
any penalties for delay from the contractor, 
and may himself be subject to an action for 
damages for the delay caused to the con- 
tractor. And, should the contractor become 
liable to any sub-contractor, by reason of such 
a breach caused by the employer, he can also 
claim indemnity from the employer for 
damages awarded to the sub-contractor on this 
account. (See Sawdon v. Andrew (1874), 
® L.T. 23.) 

In Bush v. Whitehaven Port and Town 
Trustee (1888), 52 J.P. 302, there was 
a contract to la i in June. Pos- 
session was not given of the sites, and 
the work was thrown into the winter 
months. It was held (b implication) a 
summer contract was in the minds of the 
parties to the contract when the contract was 
made, and that the plaintiff was entitled to a 
quantum merwit, or in lieu damages, in 
r of the increased expenditure which he 
had incurred by having to work under winter 
conditions. 


means certified completion. 
Therefore it is the duty of the architect to 
ify without delay th« actual date when 
is achieved. It may be that the 
contract provides for som; particular section 
or sections of the work to be dealt with 
ae , when there may be separate and 
di dates given on which a certain sec- 
tion or sections are to commence and be 
completed. If there be no such vision, 
then the contractor is entitled to whole 
time allowed from the date of possession to 
the date of completion in which to com 

the whole work. If the “ several works ” are 


l 
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as, whether the enpamed has soos ees oe 
and diligence as he ought reasonably to have 
used, and whether he has used such appli- 
ances as are in general use to assist the pro- 
gress of the particular kind of work under- 
taken. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, 
COVENTRY 


St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, is recognised 
as one of the finest medieval guild halls in 
England. The great hall was built by the 
united guilds of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, 
St. John the Baptist, and St. Catherine, 
between 1394 and 1412. The glazing of the 
great north window—whose ancient glass is, 
fortunately, preserved—was undertaken to- 
wards the end of the 15th century, in the 
reign of King Henry VII. The window was 
restored in 1895. 

The date of the glazing of the three east 
windows and the three west windows is not 
definitely known, but it is probably earlier 
than the date of the north window. Un- 
fortunately, however, with the exception of 
a few fragments, the ancient glass has dis- 
appeared, some of it having been destroyed 
during an election riot towards the end of 
the 18th century. In 1826 the windows were 
reglazed, and, though a very small part of 
the ancient glass was retained, the general 
character of” the work has been admitted 
to be of very inferior quality; it was both 
losing its colour and was entirely unworthy 
of its surroundings. For many years the 
view was held that, if possible, it should be 
replaced. 

Some two years ago, Mr. Reginald Bell 
was asked to collaborate with Mr. Bernard 
Rackham, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in drawing up a preliminary 
scheme and collecting, as far as possible, 
information which would enable Mr. Bell 
te make a reconstruction of the stained 
glass. The windows to be dealt with were 
three on the east side of the great hall and 
three windows on the west side, opposite 
to each other and symmetrically paired. 
Each of the two windows nearest the dais 
had four panels, making forty panels in all, 
with numerous tracery openings above. In 
some of these tracery openings were angel 
figures of great beauty dating from the 15th 
century. These have been retained, and 
some small fragments of ancient glass from 
certain other parts of the windows are being 
preserved in one of the small rooms adjoin- 
ing the great hall. It is conceivable what 
an immense amount of research was neces- 
sary in order to produce an accurate and 
complete record of all the coats-of-arms, 
heraldic devices, and figures of illustrious 
personages connected with the history of the 
hall. In conjunction with Mr. Bernard 
Rackham, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Miss Mary Dormer Harris, of 
Leamington, and Mr. Alderman Grant, of 
Coventry, some twenty figures, with their 
appropriate coats-ofarms, were decided 
upon. The list of famous characters calls 
up a pageant of the great families of Eng- 
land, including, as it does, illi 
Beauchamp, Lord Abergavenny; Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick: Queen Isa- 
bella of France; Edward, the Black Prince; 
King Richard Il ; Humphrey, Earl of Staf- 
ford; John, Duke of Bedford; Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester; John Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk; in many cases with their wives; 
and the many other notable local characters 
of the past, such as John Onley, Mayor of 
Coventry, 1396; Richard Crosby, Prior of 
Coventry in the same year; and Roger de 
Walden, Bishop of Coventry, 1384. 

With the further assistance of Mr. P. B. 
Chatwin. F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. G. MeN. 
Rushforth, F.S.A.. every detail of costume 
was carefully checked, and all the heraldry 
shown has been checked and revised by the 
College of Heralds. Thanks are due to 
Mr. W. Coker Iliffe, who generously de- 
— the cost of this "aap erage small 
window, representing y iva granting 
the freedom of the city, has also been done 
in the musicians’ gallery. 
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Norice is given by the Home . 
for the purpose of the first oma 
the Architects’ Registration Couneil of the 
United Kingdom to be established in purse. 
ance of the Architects (Registration) Ac. 
1931, the Secretary of State is requined ;, 
appoint five persons who are in practice as 
architects to represent the interests of a, 
who are not represented by the architects 
associations. Out of the five persons s 
appointed, three will be selected to serve on 
& preparatory committee to be set up by hin 
under the Act for the purpose of summoning 
the first meeting of the Council and deter. 
mining certain matters in connection there. 
with. Service on the Council and commitice 
is unpaid. 

The first meeting of the Council will no: 
be held until after January 1, 1932, when the 
Act comes fully into force. Persons ap. 
pointed to the Council will hold office for 3 
year. The preparatory committee will ente 
on its duties as soon as practicable after 
appointment, and its work will finish with 
the first meeting of the Council. 

Any architect not represented by one of 
the associations of architects is é iberty to 

the name of a person to be appointed 
ay Sheen Any such proposal should be sen: 
in writing to the Under-Secretary of State, 
Home Office, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1, giv 
ing full particulars of the name, address, age, 
nationality, qualifications, and work as a 
architect of the person proposed; the name 
of any professional association or istituie 
to which he belongs, and the names, ad. 
dresses and qualifications of the persons pro 
posing and supporting his candidature. — 

Candidates must be practising as archi 
tects, but must not be architect members o! 
the following associations :—Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Incorporated Associa 
tion of Architects and Surveyors, Faculty 0! 
Architects and Surveyors, Architectural Asso 
ciation (London), Association of Architec's 
Surveyors’ and Technical Assistants, Provin- 


cial Associations of the above-mentioned 
bodies, 


EDGE HILL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ORMSKIRK 


Tus scheme (see illustration on pag 
423) is arranged with the buildings © 
connected blocks, with the educations 
block in the centre, and with four hostels s 
two blocks to the right and left, forming 
open quadrangle facing south-west. Behine 
the educational block is a central quadrangie 
enclosed by the assembly hall, gymmasiun 
and dining hall; this quadrangle ag 
approached by the main entrance een s 
the centre of the educational block. “an 
quadrangles are also arranged at the The 
of each flank of the educational ges “ 
kitchen block occupies a position cen il 
behind the dining hall. Each hostel prov r 
accommodation for 50 students, four staff 8» 


five maids, with separate living quarters wi 
the dining hall for the princip«l, — 
kitchen staff. A poson. hig - st oY 
room for maids are provide: aS ao 


block, and a sanatorium is p m disine 

dining hall. The educational b! ck <= i. 

hall are approached from tle hos 1 

covered ways. s 
The pita a has been prepared by Mt, 

Stephen Wilkinson, F.R.I-B.A.. Archi 

the Lancashire County Counc: 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The autumn session of train'"Z err 
examinations for sanitary inspectors; Me ists 
‘ood inspectors, smoke inspecto's, ), Asse 
ship ag hygiene and sania ion —. 
i 1p pra hygiene), and ber 
science, will commence on Mcr YE Ge 
28. Syllabuses of the lectures foci ose 
examinations containing full »°"¢ 
obtainable from the Secretary ©’ wt 
90, Buckingham Palace-road. *.‘\-+ 
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Messrs. J. W. Latrp ano Napren, A.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


A description of this work is given on 
page 419. 


Two Holiday Houses in Cornwall. 

The sketches illustrate houses designed 
for adjoiming sites on the rocky and romantic 
coast of Cornwall, and suggest two very 
different treatments of a similar problem. 
The lower one, in bungalow form, has a 
spacious living-room, three bedrooms, and 
kitchen premises grouped round a small 
central court; its exterior of cemented stone 
and little Cornish slates is inspired by the 
fishermen’s cottages of the locality. The 
upper sketch is of a more fanciful snd 
romantic type, which is perhaps permissible 
in the case of a house intended mainly fur 
holiday occupation. The accommodacion 
here is on three floors, with stone wails 
and flat roofs at varying levels. Mr. M. H. 
Baillie Scott, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


A House Near Esher. 


The design of this house was governed 
primarily by the necessity for strict economy 
compatible with the desired 18th-century 
style. The severity of the plain rectangle 
is, however. broken by slight projections 
on each of the main fronts. The walls are 
to be faced with Berkshire bricks relieved 
by regular white-painted sash windows and 
doorways of simple formal lines, whilst the 
roof is of greenish-grey slates with lead 
ridge and hips. The architect is Mr. A. 
Ex’igar Beresford (of Messrs. Baillie Scott 
and Beresford). 


An Empire Timber Cottage. 

The cottage illustrated has been designed 
by Lord Gerald Wellesley and Mr. Trenwith 
Wills, F. & A.R.1.B.A., for Messrs. W. H. 
Colt, Lid., and is on exhibition at Bush 
House, Aldwych, W.C. This illustration 
shows the attractive treatment which can be 
given to a timber house. Empire timber is used 
throughout, the roof being of British Colum- 
bian red cedar shingles, which are weatler- 
proof and have a minimum life of 60 — 
The sizes of rooms (nominal) are as follows: 
Living room, 18 ft. by 10 ft. ; bedroom, 10 ft. 
by 10ft.; bedroom, 10 ft. by 8ft.; kitchen, 
10 ft. by 10ft.; bathroom, 6ft. by 5ft.; 
garage, 16 ft. by 10 ft.; yard, 16 ft. by 10 ft. 


Church of St. Anthony, Sierra Leone. 


This church, for the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion, Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa, 
will be perhaps the largest church that has 
been built of recent years on the West Coast 
of Africa. The work, which is now nearly 
completed, is being done entirely by 
native labour, and is of concrete, with rein- 
forced piers. The bell campanile is over 80 ft. 
high and the church is planned to seat 700 
worshi a An Italian Romanesque 
motif has been adopted—considerably simpli- 
fied for native construction and handling—by 
the architect, Mr. A. Archer-Betham, 
F.R.LB.A., who also designed the font and 
baldachino and altar in concrete. Messrs. 
Crittalls, Ltd., supphed the metai windows to 
the ial — The perspective is by 
Mr. A. 8. Knott, A.R.L.B.A. 

Cemetery Chapel for Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

This little chapel, which is entirely of mono- 
lithic concrete construction, has been built for 
the New at Freetown. The win- 
dows are of cathedral tinted gies, and the 
design has been kept as simple as ible 
owing to the native labour employed. The 
contractor was Mr. F. Ainscouth. Mr. 

, F.RILB.A., architect. 


ite. t 

which had its frontage to the 
Deck-avenue, was entirely ramoved 

and the Hessle-road Cinema, which was on a 
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self-contained site, has been reconstructed 
to form the crush hall and entrance for the 
new theatre. The frontage has been entirely 
rebuilt, and only the siae walis and roof of 
the old building remain. The theatre also 
absorbs six houses in West Dock-avenue, and 
a block of six houses in Harrow-street. 

The frontage to Hessle-road is taken up 
almost entirely on the ground floors by exit 
doors, there being no fewer than eight pairs 
of doors on this frontage. Three pay boxes 
are arranged in the entrance foyer. 

The crush hall enables a thousand patrons 
to queue up and thus obviate outside queu- 
ing. A I ae has been constructed along 
each side of the crush hall so as to give 
provision for those leaving the theatre to 
pass out to the street without a to 
pass through those queuing in the crush hall. 
At the end of the crush hall is a staircase 
18 ft. in width leading up to the balcony of 
the theatre, and in addition there is cen- 
trally located an electric passenger lift for 
those who do not wish to use the staircase. 
The entrance foyer is paved in marble and 
the crush hall is carried out in a two-colour 
scheme of terrazzo with ebonite lines. 

The auditorium js 87 ft. in width and is 
free from all columns. There is accommoda- 
tion on the ground floor for 1,751, and every 
seat has been made alike, carried out in 
polished oak with blue velvet upholstery. 

The aperator’s quarters are on the ground- 
floor level below the balcony. Grouped to- 
gether with this department are the various 
auxiliary rooms, and in addition to the 
ordinary exits to the operater’s room there 
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are provided two emergency exit 
the street, . 7 © 

The balcony is divided into three te 
circles, the lower one having ac i 
for 228 seats, the centre for 280, and the 
upper circle for 348, giving a total accom. 
modation of 2,616 seats. The balcony is 
approached from the crush hall by the main 
staircase and an electric lift, which gives 
access at two separate itions, one for the 
lower and central circles and one for the 
— circle. The seating for the baleony jis 

in oak tub chairs, upholstered in blue 
velvet, The rest lounge 1s also provided in 
connection with the balcony, where refresh. 
ments may be obtained. 

The proscenium opening to the is 
48 ft. in’ width and iS beetles with * 
28 ft. long by 2 ft. in width Ar 
organ has been installed. The heating is by 
low-pressure hot water, fed by oil fuel under 
automatic control, to keep the theatre at one 
evén temperature. The scheme of ventils- 
tion gives a change of air in the whole 
theatre six times every hour. 

The general scheme of colour in the andi- 
torium is of blue, gold and cream, and a 
special feature of the main ceiling is a dome 
60 ft. in diameter, which has an electric 
fitting suspended from its centre, 10 ft. 
across. The roof has also been provided with 
an opening area to give direct fresh air. 

The architects are Messrs. Blackmore, 
Sykes and Co., and the general contractors, 
Messrs, Con. Greenwood and Sons, Lid. A 
list of sub-contractors and other firms engaged 
on the work is given on page 441. 


“THE BUILDER” DEBATE 


XLIIIl.—ADDITIONS TO ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

Sirn,—Some generations of unprecedented 
building activity have presented us with in- 
nu le opportunities for architectural ex- 
pression ; and unless we can feel that we have 
seized all, or the majority, of those opportu- 
nities with some success, we need not be too 
jealous if we are asked to subordinate our 
ingenuity when we are called upon to restore 
or add to an historical building. This is 
really what is asked of us by an important 
section of opinion which influences our man- 
ner of dealing with this class of work; and 
we are apt to exaggerate the sacrifices we are 
asked to make. ‘‘ Positive’’ certainly exag- 
— them, though he stands without doubt 

or quite an important section of opinion. 

There is no question about the knowledge 
which a well-informed architect of to-day 

as to the historical styles, or of his 
ability consistently to carry out a strict: period 
design without offence to historical style. The 
question, rather, is not whether he can do it 
well enough, but can he be trusted not to do 
it too well’ It is more than probable that 
he can carry out an extension to a building 
so skilfully that future students of the past 
will be unable to differentiate between the 
original and the addition. Their researches 
will be much complicated by such difficulties, 
and a real upset in their reconstruction of 
past history would undoubtedly result. 

A great deal of the beauty of an old build- 
ing is in its genuineness. It is a real rein- 
forcement to the artistic appreciation to know 
that the work in front of one represents the 
way in which the builders did their work 
naturally and to the best of their endeavour. 
This is something of the real joy which the 
collector of old furniture enjoys, and h 
the fake may deceive, its detection rightly 
destroys the value of the object. This is 
what we want to avoid in connection with 
our genuine ancient buildings. 

It is not claimed by any section of opinion 
that old buildings should be added to in the 
manner of Continental modernism, but that 
such additions should be frankly new if sub- 
ordinating themselves to the general atmos- 
phere of the original. It is asked that archi- 
tects who have to handle such work should 
subordinate themselves and lay aside histori- 
cal ingenuity and applied scholarship. After 


all, this will involve a great measure of skill 
before which many able men may fail, but it 
is a skill which very few will appreciate. 
The field is so small compared with the wider 
field of modern building that it is surely not 
too much to ask of the profession. 

I can remember being told that in Greece 
(I believe) a stone temple had been restored 
as to its original placings, and that one miss- 
ing column had been veplaced by a steel 
stanchion. The idea may be shocking, but it 
is a “line” which does not offend agains 
intelligence. : 

The student is in no doubt as to what i 
true and what is inferred. He will not ms 
take the stanchion for an original nor wil 
his artistic eye fail him in filling in the gap. 
This may be going to too great a length, but 
it is at least better than repeating meticu- 
lously a restored form which a few years will 
turn to a semblance of antiquity. 
these extremes there is a middle way of good 
sense which need offend none, and clear the 
minds of many others. A.R.LB.A. 


Sre,—It is extraordinary that neither ~ 
to a debate on such a subject as this sho . 
have the courage to say that the obvious 
way to build an extension or alteration to “4 
old building is in the spirit in which ~ 
extension or alteration is made. Generally 
such works are carried out for the ge 2a 
modernising the old building—to put — 
or service equipment: to add conve ach 
which modern society requires, and ser 
were not required by the old builders. 
viously, such works should be carti 
a ern manner, declaring © 
frankly as a contribution by this age, 
than camouflaging themselves _be' 
spurious curtain of antiquity. ae ie 
handling history would but repeat ‘he 
the way in which other cen‘uries Pa 
Middle Ages dealt ruthlessly vith pre : 
work where it stood in the way of vs 

If we expended half the cars and pam i 
take in the work of other aces © sail 
velopment of our own expressio” © ee 
we might have a 20th-century 5° be design 
which could rank with the bes: ~™ cg 
can offer us. Instead, we hav~ developed 
inferiority complex which sta0~s 3 
of all progress, and will mane this 

, o 
a laughing stock of poster't: va 
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Mr. Srernen Wuxinsoy, F.R.1.B.A., Architect to the Lancashire County Council. 
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Two Houses in Cornwall. 
Mr. M. H. Baxi Scott, F.R.1L.B.A., Architect. 
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Mr. A, Encak Beresrorp, Architect. 
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Mr. A. Arcwer-Beruam, F.R.1L.B.A., Architect. 
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West Africa. 


Cemetery Chapel for Freetown, Sierra Leone 
Mr. A. Ancurr-Beruam, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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The Langham Theatre, Hull: Plans. 
Messrs. Buacxmorz, Syxes & Co., Architects. 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF CONCRETE 


We conclude below our rt of a paper 

Oe ven b Patease Boudec 

held at Liege. Earlier 

coger gnt— ewig daar an ameter 


We would grant at once that the new 
building would be strictly true to its prin- 
ciples, and unmistakably express itself as 
havi thinness of reinforced concrete 


by which we bad ; 
imitativeness of any other materia] such 
as marble or brickwork, and truth as 
to the structure of its design, by the 
svoidance of pnreal features of constructive 
import. Both might be present in all sim- 
plicity and sincerity, but it might be con- 
fidently p ied that an ssthetically- 
affected backward-looking generation 
would refuse to be satisfied with such un- 
adorned veracities, and would weeny 
demand beauty until something sweet, wit 
the taste of which it was thoroughly familiar, 
had been stirred into thie simple fate, like 
sugar with mortar in winter to prevent 
freezing. 
This sweetness to the eye of the world was 
the subject for our present ideration. 
No artist could exist, and the architect as 
little as the musician, in any other character 
than that of a public nuisance, who did not 
tune his harmonies for the public approval, 
sibility to the community when building his 


personal ——— for the public and 
shout Bhs aalk of auaieae aieecanene at 
about his task o ucing 

aspect, and, guided ie an instructed instinct, 
he collected ideals bee-like out of the 
material of precedents and motives in the 
world around him. This collecting, observa- 
tion, and ive design were closely 
connected, for variation of design was related 
te quality and quantity of observation, almost 
though not quite always. 

But before we further considered the most 
practical aspect of the subject for students, 
namely, from what fields could these prece- 
dents and motives for the esthetic treatment 
of so novel a construction as reinforced con- 
crete be collected, we must briefly state a few 
conclusions which summarised the architec- 

inci involved. The premise must 


Pyramid 
= through the building history of the 
world. 

This assertion of high aim, coupled with 
ps the more necessary 
the fascinating and practical subject of 
exhibition buildings. It was difficult, ex- 
tremely so, judicially to settle the claims of 
® great class of constructions ly en- 
dowed by esthetic treatment with a wide 
pop’ to iderati 


Proportion in the abstract as good or bad 
was easy to talk about; it might be poetical, 
but was difficult to embody and unpractical. 
It eo paaargtag Paygention ~aaibbwag 

ightful corpus vile for exemplification— 

on an architect that his reinforced-concrete 
building a eo Se to a material 
and purpose, y on P it 
tions for success and artialic effect. e 
was @ deal of professional and critical 
cant to the tune of the sufficiency and pre- 
eminent i of good proportion. Let 
us t a simply corrective question. What 
wes the conan of proportion that the pre- 
scriber specificall in his mind’s eye? 
If it was an i nite ive sense of 
fitness, please apply forthwith to this cen- 
crete case, wherein the — of every floor 
and practically the size shape of every 
opening in the walls was settled by canons of 
use and practicability—-whether warehouse, 
hospital ward, or mammoth residences. 

I1.—Therefore, in the absence of artistic 

wer to educe beauty out of the utilitarian 
actors Salleh to akon oon adet doe we 
were com to it an pt those t 
architectural forms which had canons of es. 
portion and had attained by long acceptance 
a force of eee. These architectural 
forms were of age-lo: wth and develop- 
ment, and they had Gans te us in stone sand 
brick, and therefore seemed unsuitable and 
unreal if applied toa novel artificial material ; 
we had none other with which to make that 

ublic appeal for sympathy which was the 
enie of the artistic sentiment. To put it 
crudely, the Classic forms of Greece and 
Rome, the Gothic forms of England, the 
Renaissance treatments of Italy, were 
after all the staple of the only possible 
architectural treatment of the reinforced- 
concrete architecture to-day. 

IIl.—A third brief conclusion was that the 
application of colour, whether in simple 
tones or various patterns, to the surfaces of 
concrete buildings, though such treatment 
might be purely wsthetic, would not suffice 
as a satis or as an architectural solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The concrete mass necessarily had colour 
of some sort, whether perhaps the grey of 
@ cement or the pink of an aggregate. This 
colour quality, which might said to be 
native, — a for esthetic pur- 
poses, but i a i to the tex- 
ture of the building, aot banged 
branch of this subject. 
securing an even i 
clear contrast between applied cement dress- 
ings and the ral suriace of the wall was, 
however, to mentioned here. The appli- 
eation of colour implied a direct intellectual 
exercise in ssthetics of considerable range. 
It also involved difference ot colour material, 
though aor a. | between the red and white 
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eurface, lay the ultimate dig iati 
saree. of — a of pri 
ma , especially of ferrocone 
The architectural elements of a style nea 
all be simulated in stucco as if of stone, 
even to the reproduction of 
structive jointings, and of such originally 
economic mason-craftiness as ica 
The vital wsthetic difference wag that of 
the texture. The simulation might extend 
to the superficial elements, but when de 
tected, as it inevitably would be, under 
the stress of natural forces, the wathetic 
value was sensibly lessened, ang with ine 
repulsion of artistic sense and sympatiy 
condemnation followed. : 


« The texture of native materials had , 


special beauty; that of artificial materiak, 
as of brickwork acquired by craftsmanship, 
both of manufacture and of laying an 
bonding, also had intellectual interest. 
It was to thie essential or native charac 
ter in concrete that we must look for its 
expression of texture. Though there was 
a touching interest in the impress of the 
timbering on the concrete work of the 
Roman Emperors, modern fancy shuttering 
could not be suggested, for there would 
be no lasting result from mere sporadic 
impulses of imagination. The creation 
of rusticated joints by sinking moulding 
fillets, or euch like methods of creating a 
surface design, need not be even proposed, 
for texture was that element which os 
solely necessary to, and therefore indis- 
pensably connected with a certain material, 
and by which one might identify and ap 
praise it. It applied not merely to the de 
tailed description of smooth, joined, « 
rusticated treatment of a cement surface 
but to the character of the area, its ex 
tent, and the necessary absence or pressute 
of jointings, and other evidences of con- 
struction. 

The influence of texture was mainly felt 
in the design and treatment of ornamenta! 
detail. The relation of material to aemgn 
compelled attention in such ornamental 4e 
tails which involved consideration of faci 
lity or difficulty of execution. A hard and 
intractable material naturally restrained 
the mouldings and carving which were 
designed for execution in granite, while 
the surface of a pliant, easily-wrought brick 
or stone wall suggested enrichment an 
delicacy of moulding The suggestivence 
both of modelled or cast mouldings and 
enrichments in plaster was also of a differ 
ent character, and this difference was the 
texture. Modifications of form in the 
drawing of detail, owing to increased duc- 
tility of the material, should be welcomed 
and insisted upon as emphasising a charac 
teristic which it was foolish and timid to 
disguise. ; 

“The absence of building up joints wa 
alone sufficient to afford a fine speciality 
to concrete design. The jointing of stone 
work, originally a painful necessity, 4 
the ancient use of monoliths showed, had 
become an artistic resource of great value, 
artificially rusticated joints bearing ge 
dence to this fact. The value to scale ° 
such jointing was primary, but their ™ 
lation to texture was certainly not to 
forgotten. In concrete we had now Ya 
lithic walls, and this was fact and . 
ture at once. The other quality of sad 
lost through the absence of jointing, WO" 
have to be recovered by other architectu 
factors of detail. ‘ 

The summary of the brief conclusions 
this subject of unusual magnitude 
negatively that: SS ; 

I. We had found no instinctive a 
ance towards an unbiased and a 
originality in the aesthetic ‘ bye ‘st 
both a novel building materia! pe 
ciples of unusual application. 

II. That invocations of good promt 
or of other abstract princip!<. ig 
ful as weapons of criticism, v°"* 
of no assistance in creatin: 2 system 


Ill. That superficial co 
was insufficient for archite 


eons 
tural 
ee gathetic 


sion, though valuable in a®* | 
effect. 
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IV. | sitively that the texture of con- 
crete suriaces modified and imparted specia}) 
character to any forms employed for arck:- 

] purposes. 

ag ore, while modern considerations 
of utility and of novel constr a 
determined the proportions, and might 
spontaneously—or subconsciously, af this 
might be proposed—develop qualities which 
required an aesthetic character, the only 
method by which definite progress in an 
architecture of concrete would be possible 
to us was by the scholarly and critical em- 
ployment of the traditional plastic forms 
of architecture modified by and 

to execution in conerete; and this was its 
esthetic treatment. They must, therefore, 
undertake a short review of the develop- 
ment of some of these traditional forms, 
and note the sources and purposes of their 
origination. Encouragement in_ their re- 
searches would await them. There were 
enough flowers in the world-wide garden 
of architecture for any collector of esthetic 
motive or effect. But to extend the fiel! 
in any universal way was both needless 
and unwise. The flowers were around their 
feet, familiar enough, and offering ampie 
material, both imaginative design and popu- 
lar ‘comprehension. The current archi- 
tectural detail of stone or brickwork 
which found expression in spite of trans- 
lation from native into artificial build- 
ing materials was all we needed if we would 
face the problem, really one of the per- 
ception of artistic adaptability and of re- 
finement, of texture, that was of the essen- 
tial relation of the material to the forms 
into which it was moulded. 

Egypt and Greece would furnish us with 
architectures in stone, the esthetic ele- 
ments of which were der?ved indirectly 
and idealised from other materials. Rome 
would show us the application of merely 
architectural forms, for esthetic purposes, 
while in the medieval building alone in 
stone and the kindred crafts should we 
find a direct esthetic development coin- 
ciding with constructive progress. 


Egypt. 

It was of singular interest that one of the 
earliest known architectures of the world, 
that of the Nile Valley, had in construc- 
tive principle a reinforcement of a weak 
concrete walling. The original Egyptian 
dwellings were built of mud strengthened 
by a systematic reed structure. The sloping 
surface of the thin walls, the plaited re- 
Inforcements at the angles and at the 
crown of the wall exemplified in a crude 
form the principles upon which we de- 
_— in the design of reinforced con- 
crete. 

Then the salient forms of this reed-and- 
mud architecture of between five and six 
thonsand years ago in the course of genera- 
tions crystallised by means of painted repre- 
sentations into an idealised system of design 
having sacred associations and acquiring an 
esthetic quality which was not present to its 
originators, 

These forms were ultimately employed, 
probably after more than a thousand years, 
frankly to condition the structure and de- 
coration of that most opposite of building 
materials, Egyptian granite, and under 
structural conditions and by methods which 
were a subject of wonder and admiration to 
moderns. In the result of historic action 
the nou-esthetic reed-and-mud architecture 

‘ome, in a material foreign to its con- 
structive conditions, the standard and source 
of a grand architectaral style. A translated 
ve might thus await the unabashed 
Irectress of non-esthetie concrete building, 
is asnect of the subject excluded by the 
ecturer’s title. 


Greece. 


Oe ‘cilar transmogrification from a_utili- 

ria” construction of wood into an wsthetic 
arec.‘octure of marble evolved itself in the 
prog’oss of Greek building art. The crude 
oa actical modern post-and-lintel struc- 

reo” the pre-Myeenean age, with its neces- 
Sary ‘ramings, templates and panel de. 
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veloped, when translated into the more en- 
during but less ductible marble, into the 
graceful order of column and entablature, 
having triglyphs ‘and metopes, abacus and 
echinue. That the attainment of perfectly 
artistic craftsmanship spontaneously gene- 
rated a sense of esthetic system in the aye- 
long development of the Ionian and Dorian 
architecture of the Greek world seemed to 
be evident. 


__The original constructive system became 
idealised in Egyptian architecture, probably 
through the medium of painted representa- 
tions of the original types, and in Greek 
building through the development of a 
singular and pure power of drawing—that 
was, of perception of abstract beauty in 
form. The original method grew crude and 
barbaric as the refined representation of it 
developed, and slowly the world became 
possessed of definitely original types of archi- 
tecture, both having this common element, 
that they were esthetic treatments by trans- 
lation into an alien material of an origin- 
ally non-esthetic system of building. 


Rome 


Rome seemed sensibly nearer to us in her 
likeness to the general conditions of our own 
building life. Her genils was expressed in 
vast works of engineering skill, such as the 
great Therma, the Flavian Amphitheatre, 
and the Pantheon. It was, of course,.to the 
point, though time did not permit for its 
thorough discussion, to instance the Roman 
system of reinforced construction of vaults 
as containing and illustrating the principles 
of a concrete architecture. The elucidation 
of the esthetic quality from this architec- 
ture would illustrate the unconscious 
estheticism of gigantic masses and of curved 
lines of great scale; this he would venture 
to define wholly as engineering. The con- 
scious esthetic treatment—which we might 
assign to the artist—was in Roman work 
of a superficial and unrelated character, and 
upon the discernment of this the architec- 
tural critic exercised his vivid and forked 
lightning. This superficial treatment con- 
sisted in the non-functional application to 
the conerete building of foreign—to wit, a 
Grecian---order of architectural expression. 
The relation, or want of it, between these 
westhetic treatments and the building, both 
as to masa and material, was exemplified 
with singular completeness by a state 
wedding-cake. The internal mass was of 
concrete, the external adornment of a white 
cementitious material, sweet to the taste, 
in which ornamental forms were created, 
often taking a direct architectural and 
Roman semblance. A phrase would describe 
the result of Roman architecture and of 
this confectionery as an “‘ esthetic treat- 
ment of concrete.” 

The development of the Grecian method 
of covering wrought stonework with a thin 
coating of plaster into the system of plaster- 
work decoration, employed originally for 
intcriors by the Romans, opened the way to 
the reproduction of architectural forms 
entirely divorced from constructive obliga- 
tion; and later on through the Renaissance 
of Roman architecture in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of our era this became 
a popular and economical means of esthetic 
treatment. 

The Roman reliance on a foreign type 
of architectural ornament detached from its 
constructed purport might seem in the light 
of the “ Seven Lamps” by John Ruskin 
to be unworthy and ‘vain, but it continued 
even to-day to dominate universal _civilisa- 
tion, and the entablature cornice and 
typical capitals employed by ancient Rome 
were still the ensigns of her architectural 
empire among fhe northern barbarians 
throughout the colonies of their descendants 
and the world which learned from them. 

The alienation of materia] and construc- 
tion from esthetic development and use was 
illustrated by these three national architec- 
tures of Pgypt, Greece and Rome; in the 
first two by an idealised looking backward 
to ancestral habits, and in the last only by 
a recognition, almost as anintelligent as it 
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was unrefined, of the need of a popularis- 
ing element which should sweeten essential 
constructive utilitarianism. 


Gothic 


The development in Gothic architecture 
of a purely constructive system of design 
in stone gradually and surely developed its 
own aesthetic quality. Thieg truth in the last 
century demanded a recognition denied to 
it during the generations of Renaissance 
art. The attainment of architectural 
beauty in the medieval building crafts was 
a subject fraught with high importance to 
the modern constructor. The simple ignor- 
ance of classic antiquity, and consequently 
the unaffected confidence-in themselves 
which characterised the Gothic builders, 
might also generally be said to sum up the 
relation of the civil engineer and designer 
of steel structures to<lay to esthetics. So 
long as these men were blind to the light of 
antique art, so long, therefore, they were 
free from error; their ignorance was blies, 
and the direct accomplishment of many 
utilitarian purposes by them had created 
a Gothic architecture in iron and steel as 
virile and pregnant with. spontaneously 
esthetic effects as the early medimval 
constructions of some vaults and flying 
abutments. If a sober ornamentation were 
possible, emphasising in metal, as the 
medieval masons did in stone, or the car- 
penters in half-timbered construction, their 
artistic pride in the craftsmanship of their 
material, these would be angels; but they 
were men after all, and could afford us but 
little leading in our study of the future 
treatment of reinforced concrete. We had 
yet to attain that distant Mount of Vision 
from which the steel cantilever bridge, a 
gasometer, or a _ reinforced-concrete , silo 
would appear as works either of esthetic 
or intention. 


But in each of the mediwval crafts as 
exercised by men of artistic sense trained 
only in the manipulation of one material we 
might find abundant instruction in the 
adaptation of accepted form to materials of 
varying texture. Long before any architec: 
tural grammar was established upon the 
orders, the pointed Gothic arch and in- 
cipient tracery of stonework provided the 
staple for the only decoration added to 
woodwork, ag a multitude of English church 
doors and screens would show, and similarly 
buttresses, pinnacles, and spires, severally 
constructive features developed in stone- 
work, created a forest of decorative fancies 
in the wooden canopies of choir stalls. An- 
other remarkable adaptation of prototype 
design by texture was afforded by the orna- 
mental plastered ceilings which attained 
such richness, artistic vigour, and natural- 
ness in the later sixteenth century, being 
developed from the elaborately «ribbed 
pendent stone medieval vaulting of the 
latest period; a movement short enough to 
be covered by one long life. This #sthetic 
treatment of a plastered surface might sug- 
gest that we had arrived at some final illus- 
tration of the possible direction for concrete 
facades, but though yielding suggestiong for 
ornamental freedom, he would point out 
that, like colour, it was a method of decora- 
tion which had esthetic qualities and charm 
under architectural itions, such as fit- 
ting the panel or soffit of a room, and 
offered no substantial guidance for the es- 
tablishment of a system of design. But this 
instance afforded a valuable example of the 
influence of material on practical design in 
the resulting appreciation of the quality of 
the texture. 

It wae in complete grasp of the xsthetic 
quality of any fine work of architecture in 
{ts achievement of satisfactory proportions 
by traditional standards, in its own move- 
ments towards a higher progressive origin- 
ality in the design and employment of de- 
tail, in its essential relation to the purposes 
of the building which it expressed, and its 
graep of the higher qualities of monumental! 
and poetic design that the pathway to an 
esthetic treatment of concrete lay. The 
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THE BUILDER. 


of stone or brickwork, in which only those 
esthetic probleme with which experi- 


material of which many examples were yro- 
vided by our Continental confréres had 
interest and were characteristic, but he 
hoped and was sure that the great and last- 
ing future of the concrete architecture that 
was now taking root downwards amongst us 
would bear fruit of permanent charm, and 
that being our anticipation it certainly 
would embody and express a due apprecia- 
tion of those great principles the fruits of 
which were offered to us by the historic 
relation to a historic ceased and historic 
monuments of architectural art. 


SCHOOL PROSPECTUSES 


PROSPECTUSES FOR THE NEW SESSION. 

We append some notes on the plans and pro- 
spectuses for the new session of some of the 
architectural and building and craft schools. 


Bartlett School of Architecture. 


fessor A. E. Richardson, F.S.A.; F.R.1.B.A., 
is that the hese Fi tc pe. cape 
60 many subjects and is so in its appli- 
cation that it is essential for candidates to 
have received a liberal education before tak- 
ing up this special work. To assist the stu- 
dent at the outset of his bos a curriculum 
has been arranged not only to ensure training 
on“a systematic basis, but also to obviate, as 
far as possible, the inevitable hiatus that 
occurs between ordinary school education and 
academic study. The following courses of 
study are provided :—{1) The B.A. (Architec- 
ture) degree course of the University ; g) the 
Certificate course in architecture; (3) the 
Diploma course in architecture; (4) advanced 
design class; (5) evening courses in desi 
and construction of modern buildings ; 1S Se 
atelier; (7) Certificate course in 
planning; (8) Diploma course in town 
planning and civic architecture; (9) Diploma 
course in town planning and civic engineer- 
ing; (10) Certificate in decoration. 

The school is qualified to exempt students 
from the final examination of the R.1.B.A. 
(qualifying for the Associateship). Various 
facilities are offered for students, as a fine 
library, refectory, halls of residence, and 
appoin ts board. Two entrance exhibi- 
tions are awarded per annum, to the value of 
£40 each a year, besides a number of further 
prizes, and the usual athletic advan and 
privil common Fy the he 2 are 
available. A copy o prospectus is obtain- 
able from Mr. ra 0. G. Donie, Secretary, 
University College, W.C. 


The Welsh School of Architecture. 


The Welsh School of Architecture, which 
has been granted the status of “ Final Recog- 
nition” by the R.I.B.A., is accommodated in 
excellently furnished and well-equipped new 
studios, lecture-rooms, library, etc., in the 
new wing at the Technical College, Cardiff. 

At this college, ten scholarships, covering 
iti maintenance grants of £40 


courses of instruction in the departments of 
engineering, technical chemistry, mathema- 
tics, physics and the school of art, all of 
—, - housed in the or agg b _— 
special lectures on {a@) geo of building 
materials, (b) growth, characteristics and 
diseases of timber, and (c) law as applied 
to professional practice are given. The three 
years’ full-time day course leads to the award 
of the certificate, to the holders of which the 
R.1.B.A. grants exemption from its inter- 
mediate examination, while those students 
who successfully pass through the Diploma 
course are exempted from the R.I.B.A. final 
examination, a special course of lectures on 

essional practice and a special examina- 
tion in this subject being held in the school. 
There is also an evening atelier for architects’ 
assistants who cannot attend the day courses. 
The nt is in close touch with the 
Socth Wales Institute of Architects, repre- 
sentatives of this body being on the Advisory 
Committee of the school, and students of the 
schoo] are eligible for the prizes awarded by 
the Institute. In addition to these awards, 
there are a number of school prizes, presented 
in the main by local architects. 

The external examiners are Professor 
L. B. Budden, of the University of Liver- 
pool, and Professor A. C. Dickie, of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. The school year com- 
mences on Monday, October 6, but intending 
students are advised to apply to the Princi- 
‘pal, Technical College, Cardvff, at an early 
date for the particulars of the courses of 
instruction and of the entrance and schol- 
arship examinations. Candidates for the 
latter should obtain application forms, 
which must be completed and submitted by 
September 19. 


Plymouth Central School. 


The Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Plymouth, includes a Department of Archi- 
teeture, which carries exemption for its 
students from the testimonies of study for 
the intermediate examination for the 
R.1.B.A. The courses of study are: (a) The 
full-time course, extending over three 
years; (b) the part-time course, extending 
over four years, and specially intended for 
those already in architects’ offices, who can- 
not attend a full-time day course; (c) an 
evening course provided for thise who can- 
not attend either (4) or (a). The session 
commenced upon September 7. Students 
are eligible to compete in various of the 
R.I.B.A. prizes, and a number of other 
special prizes are solely for their benefit. 
The Astor Hall of Residence has been pro- 
vided for the School, and there is a library. 
A students’ club is in existence with both 
athletic and social sides. Full details are 
obtainable from the Head of the Depart- 
ment, Mr. W. W. Wood, F.R.1.B.A. 


L.0.C. Brixton School of Building. 


Evening classes of thia school commence 
on Monday, September 28. Also, under the 
direction of Mr. F. BE. Drury, M.Sc.Tech., 
there are the following courses: (a) Senior 
day technical school, for students of 16 
years and upwards; (b) junior day technical 
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school, for boys of 13—144, who 
enter the lee sak cur’ cua a 
apprentices’ day courses, for youths alread; 
in employment as apprentices in the build. 
ing industry. The evening classes of on 
ised courses for the building crafts ome 
instructions in (1) brickwork; (2) og — 
and joinery; (3) masonry; (4) painters’ and 
decorators’ work; (5) plastering: (6) lum). 
ing;.and (7) wood-cutting machinists’ work 
large number of other or specialist 
courses ate also available. The Institute of 
Builders and the Board of Education have 
approved certain part-time courses for 
National Certificate awards, and in all the 
approved courses an ordinary National 
Certificate may be gained by three years’ 
successful study in a senior course, and a 
Higher National Certificate for two years’ 
successful study in an advanced course. 4 
copy of the prospectus is obtainable from 
Mr. G. H. Gater, the Education Officer, the 
County Hall, 8.E.1. 


L.0.C. School of Building, Hammersmith. 


This school, which is situated at Lime- 
grove, W.12, is under the direction of Mr. 
H. W. Mole, A.R.1.B.A., M.Inst.Struct.B. 
and commences its session on September 2. 
Practical training is given in the following 
trades :—Brickwork, masonry, carpentry 
and joinery, plumbing, plastering, painting 
and decorating, cabinet-making, upholstery, 
and woodcutting machinery. The school 
works in a fine building, opened only 
last year, and is divided into the following 
sections :—(a) Junior day technical school; 
(b) part-time apprentice classes; and (e} 
evening school. This last is provided for 
those persons who are engaged in any branch 
of the building trade, or allied professions. 
Students should have reached the age of 17 
years. The classes held in the school are 
arranged in courses as follows :—National 
certificate courses; general courses; trade 
courses, and part-time apprentice courses. 
Particulars of the syllabus of work taught 
in each class mey be obtained on applicatiot 
to the Principal. 


Lectures for Teachers. 


A handbook detailing the special lectures 
and classes for London teachers to be held 
in the forthcoming session has now been 
published, and may be obtained from the 
Education Officer’s Department, the County 
Hall, S.E.1. Fees for any person ¢ 
in teaching in London, Croydon, Kent, 
Middlesex, or Essex, average less than ls. 
per lecture. The various arts and crafts 
receive full attention. 


Evening Course in Timber. 

The City of London College, Ropemaker- 
street, E.C.2, has arranged a three years 
evening course on ‘“ Timber,” under 
supervision of the College Timber Trade Ad- 
visory Council. Students may, however, 
enrol for any single subject or combination 
of subjects. Lectures begin on September 
21. The Associateship of the City of London 
College (A.C.L.C.) will be conferred upon 
students who undertake successfully an @P 
proved group of study. 


The Directory of Claymakers. 

This directory, last published in 1923, so 
now been brought up to date, and oy 
makes its appearance in a form which is likely 
to provide an invaluable and accurate am 
to those who specify or order bricks, a 
partition blocks, pipes, or any of pes 2! 
products. .We understand that the peers 
the industry has been canvassed and t 
record is as complete as possible. os ; 
betical list of firms is given, 4 

phical classification. Borthet “ 

sections are: Trade names, tr ade mar , 

clay industries associations. A © Tos, 

a 

io he i it is obtainable from the 
, 4, Bssex-stree’, W. 
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THE BUILDER, 


INDUSTRY, RATIONALISATION AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Proressor T. E. Grecory, the President of 
the Economic, Science and Statistics Section, 
made some interesting observations at the 
iast meeting of the British Association on 
Rationalisation and its effects on unemploy- 
ment. After stating that the movement 
was world-wide, he asked the pertinent 
question, “Does Rationalisation inevitably 
bring with it unemployment due to the tech- 
nological alterations involved?” and he 
pointed out that if that were the case local 
causes did not account for the whole of the 
unemployment being experienced in the 
United States, Germany and Great Britain, 
although they aggravated the condition, but 
we were not entitled to assume that when 
the local causes had disappeared we shouid 
then return to a pre-war normal of un- 
employment, for there was no reason to 
suppose that in the immediate future the 
rationalisation process would come to an 
end. 

The Professor then went on to say that 
if rationalisation does cause unemployment, 
then the post-war normal of unemployment 
might be higher, perhaps considerably 
higher, than the pre-war normal, and thus 
we were confronted with the curious result 
that one of the most popular remedies for 
unemployment may in itself be one of the 
causes producing the evil for which a 
remedy is to be found. The Professor then 
faced this apparent paradox boldly. He 
pointed out that since the rationalisation 
movement is international in its charac- 
ter, and since it undoubtedly results in 
most cases in a reduction of cost per unit 
of output, no single country engaged in 
international trade under competitive con- 
ditions can hope to contract out of its con- 
sequences, good or bad, except at the ex- 
pense of its international trade, but al- 
though in the short run rationalisation is 
not a remedy for unemployment, but on 
the contrary is itself a factor making for 
unemployment, except to the extent that it 
stimulates demand in the constructional 
and equipment industries, yet in the long 
run, since rationalisation effects a lowering 
of real costs and helps the above indus- 
tries to regain their market, then, given 
a desire for a rising standard of life, there 
18 RO reason to suppose that the volume of 
unemployment will not again fall as the 
growth of industries outside the narrow 
concept of “industry ” will continue as 
rationalisation proceeds, and the occupied 
population in the future is likely to be less 

industrialised” than in the immediate 
past, and, in the meantime, unemploy- 
ment resulting from rationalisation is a 
lesser evil than unemployment resulting 
rom relative inefficiency. The Professor 
then pointed out that the rise in the stan- 
one of living and the shorter working 
ours which have characterised the progress 
of indusiry i 
dustry in the last 100 years were both 
conditioned by increased productivity, but 
at any moment a balance must be struck 
tween the demand for higher earnings 
oe the demand for more leisure, for if 
_ yrary are pushed to such an ex- 
%y rat if either were granted the whole 
be ent of increased productive power would 
a sehacsied, then the grant of one ex- 
po €s the grant of the other, and if both 
‘ieee . uer such conditions simultaneously 
dha and granted a new disequilibrium 
eles fhe: egg would be set up which 
tiieler:.4 ivably cause a new wave of un- 
ployment until further advances in tech- 


— ead organisation had been achieved. 
cam ‘ncreased productive powers it is 
opel to lower prices to the consumer 


the same wages as before for a 
porter day, or with the same lower cost to 
— oe ' — wage for the 
e rorking day, but it is in fact grow- 
productivity which gives society a 





~e-ceedlng — — ane this margin is 
out of which une 
egg sate mployment can 

It is this “ margin to play with” which 
the Professor speaks of, the necessity of 
which is often overlooked in connection with 
not only wages and hours but also the 
social services. In a country such as ours, 
which cannot supply its food and raw 
material from within its own confines, the 
fact should never be lost sight of that we 
must produce as economically as possible 
to secure the foreign and colonial markets, 
and that is only the margin obtained from 
production that can be applied to our social 
needs, Professor Gregory combated the 
fallacy which is common nowadays that 
high wages rates are a direct means of re- 
ducing unemployment by increasing the 
spending power of the people and spreading 
work, for without increasing productivity 
this only can result in disequilibrium. 

Mr. Albert Thomas at the last Trade Union 
Congress pointed out that “a nation which 
wants to make progress towards social jus- 
tice must take care not to cut itself off from 
the rest of mankind.’’ This was said in 
regard to a motion for shorter hours, but 
it applies equally to wage rates and the 
social services, for if these are increased 
without any regard to the productivity of 
the nation they do cut it off from competi- 
tive markets, loss of trade results, and un- 
employment rears its head. The margin 
must be provided first and then social im- 
provement becomes a possibility, but with- 
out that margin in the long run the last 
stage must inevitably be worse than the 
first. There is plenty of evidence that we 
are paying no attention to these economic 
truths, but are pursuing a reckless course, 
and we propose referring to some of that 
evidence. 

In the first place we may observe that 
the suggestion that hours should be 
shortened has not always been prompted 
by a desire for increased leisure, but from 
the idea that we are suffering from over 
production and that wages can only be 
maintained if production, far from being 
increased, is artificially restricted. In our 
article on the Trades Union Congress we 
pointed out that it was a mistake to assume 
that the goods produced could not be ab- 
sorbed, but it was present prices that pre- 
vented increased consumption, and in a re- 
cent City Note in 7'he Times founded on 
the Memorandum on Production and Trade 
compiled by the Economic and Financial 
Section of the League of Nations from 1923 
to 1928-9 occurs this passage: “It is sig- 
nificant that in spite of the greater in- 
crease in manufacturing output, prices of 
manufactured articles remained in 1928 and 
1929 relatively higher than those of raw 
materials and foodstuffs though the dis- 
erenaney has been less pronounced since 
1926. This would indicate that the advan- 
tage of increased production was not passed 
on to the consumer to the same extent as 
with foodstuffs and raw materials.’”’ The 
writer points out that although it is true 
prices have fallen from an index number of 
320 in April, 1920, to 113, yet they had risen 
from 100 in 1913. “ War created the scarcity 
and resultant high prices, but if there had 
been no war the 1913 trend of prices might 
have been continued and brought prices up 
to the present level,” and the writer then 
observes that a normal survey of prices 
would omit the War period, and that to the 
extent that a large part of the fall in whole- 
sale prices has not vet reached the con- 
sumer the fall of those prices is larcely 
meaningless since it has been ineffectual in 
stimulating consymption. In the West- 
minster Rank’s Review for September, re- 
ference is made to the many determined 
efforts which have been made to regulate 
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the market for the benefit of producers by 
restricting the amount of saleable com- 
modities which have resulted in. failure, 
and the writer points out that restriction 
of output tends to raise costs of production, 
while the mere maintenance of prices serves 
to encourage other producers to incrense 
their output and moreover tends to reduce 
consumption and, thefore, prolongs the con- 
dition of over production which restric- 
tion seeks to cure. 

It is quite obvious that restriction in out- 
put is a policy inconsistent with rationali- 
sation and one calculated to neutralise or 
even destroy any benefit to be derived from 
it, and that the great aim must be to in- 
crease production so as to lessen the cost 
of commodities and increase the demand for 
them, and that to attain this any reduc- 
tion in prices must reach the consumer as 
soon as possible and with as few inter 
mediaries as can be arranged. 


But there are other causes which will serve 
to neutralise the effect of rationalisation by 
increasing the cost of production here and 
thus handicapping our progress in interna- 
tional markets, viz., high taxation, co 
rates and extrav: t social services. 
Finance and Taxation Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Commerce in 
connection with a questionnaire issued to 
Chambers throughout the country computed 
the burden of taxation per head of the popu- 
lation as £15 1s 5d. in the United — 
as against £5 13s. 6d. in the United States 
and £7 9s. in Germany, and in reply all the 
Chambers considered that the national expen- 
diture of the country was excessive and 
more than the country can afford. The 
replies also showed that the general opinion 
was that the present rate of expenditure has 
a most serious effect upon the export trade 
and that national taxation affects the cost 
of production and that local Se 
too high and is a burden that definitely in- 
creases the costs of production. 

As regards the social services, the recom- 
mendations were that there should be no 
new similar expenditure. The cost of the 
sucial services for the year 1928-23 were esti- 
mated in The Times, September BW, to 
amount to £365,953,509, or about £21 10s. per 
head on an insured population of 17,000,000, 
und it has to be remembered that at the last 
Trades Union Congress in connection with an 
arbitration in the wool trade questions were 
raised as to whether such services should be 
regarded at all in relation to wages. Then 
as regards wages, Professor Gregory pointed 
vut that it was significant that at the present 
time the rigidity of wage rates is a striking 
element of the economic situation in this 
country, for while all other prices are falling 
the price of labour is not. It must also be 
noted that whilst in some quarters there is 
an inclination to attempt to restrict output, 
in the same quarters there is no sign of 
relaxing those trade union regulations that 
are intended to maintain a fixed level of 
wages. 

Unemployment is a burden on nearly every- 
one in the State, and the wage earners share 
it with evervone else, but there is blindness 
as to its causes and the remedies for it. To 
apply one remedy such as rationalisation is, 
as we have shown above, useless, by itself 
it even aggravates the complaint, but what 
13 required is a universal effort by the whole 
community to meet the present emergency : 
Recognition of the fact that we are living 
above our means and must curtail expendi- 
ture until the “margin to play with” has 
been restored; recognition of the fact that 
the standard of life has to be worked for and 
cannot be maintained, still less raised, until 
we take steps to increase our productive in- 
dustries, and recognition of the fact that 
spending on luxuries is not reproductive and 
therefore that expenditure must be curtailed. 
We are too apt to neglect. the warning of M. 
Alhert Thomas that we carnot set up artificial 
standards of life and artficial restrictions on 
industry and labeur without suffering for it 
by the loss of international trade, and the 


consequential unemployment. 
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THE BUILDER. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING CONGRESS 


ximately north-south direction, so 
dwelling-rooms should face east or 
west, the main arteries keeping theic direction 
determined by traffic conditions and other 
considerations. According tc M. A. Rey, the 
French town ning scientist, and his astro- 
i rator, if the light and heat 
radiation should be equally distributed to both 
sides of the. street, the direction of same 
should at Paris deviate + 19 deg. from the 
north-south line. He called this direction the 
heliothermic axis. Given the great economy 
in ing derived from sun radiation, the 
lecturer advocated the setting out of streets 
parallel to the heliothermic axis In east- 
west streets one side got an excessive sun- 
shine, while the other obtained practically 
none. Building by-laws should prescribe 
minimum daylight ratios, but not 0.2 per 
cent., as proposed by the British Committee, 
which was in his opinion far too modest His 
a ae point ” was much higher, and 
he certainly not be satisfied with an 
illumination of 10 lux only at his desk with 
an outside illumination of 5,000 lux. Good 
efficiency of work required a different daylight 
ratio for different working ccnditions, and, 
based on his own measurements, he would 
like to propose the following minima :— 
Daylight ratio. 
Suburbs, 
In cities. villages. 
(a) Dwellings, rough work 0% ‘G7 
, rough wor : ; 
(b) Fine Sark,“ eherical 
work, very fine work 9.6 
(c) Tracing on white paper 1.0 
(d) Very fine work on 
objects with a low 
coefficient of reflection 2-3 3-4 


Electric Light on the Farm. 

Mr. R. Borlase Matthews read a paper on 
this subject, dealing with practically every 
known use of electric light on the farm. The 
subject was dealt with under two main head- 


3, ore AS A Means wmerety or Iniv- 
MINATION FOR THE Farm Buttprncs, Yarns, 
erc.—Data were given regarding the correct 
methods of illuminating the various farm 
buildings and the most suitable types of 
reflectors, etc. Reference was also made to a 
on satisfactory method of lighting the farm 


Lacutine as a Direcr Meprum or Incrzas- 
Inc THE Propvcrivrry or THe Farm.—This 
part dealt fully with the methods employed 
and the advantages resulting from lighting 
the poultry laying houses duri 


1.0 
1.5 


and foodstuffs was described, and the results 
of some valuable experiments in this connec- 
tion were given. 


and G Determination 
of Direct Factors. 

Mr. A. C. Stevenson, of University College, 
London, in the course of a paper on this sub- 
ject, said the essential factor in the calcula- 
tion of daylight factors for a given point was 
the spatial relation between the boundary of 
the (perfectly diffusing) illuminant visible 


from the point and the e of illumination - 


at the point. The daylight factor was ob- 
tained as the resolute of a certain vector 
quantity. Standard planes were so chosen 
as to reduce the calculation of the components 
of this vector to its most simple form. The 
components were obtained as the projections 
on their respective planes of a certain figure 
on unit sphere. Radial calculating diagrams 
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for the graphical determination of daylight 
factors were obtained, which were also nsefy! 
in the mathematical calculation of daylight 
factors. Examples were given in which the 
figure on unit sphere was bounded by great 
circle arcs, or by a sphero-conic, from which 
region snipe el were obtained. Finally 
the application otography to the problem 
of fndi the data for the determining 
daylight factors was discussed. 


Da. + Illumination of Art Galleries 
Biss Overhead Lighting. - 
Mr. T. Hirayama, Assistant Professor of fhe 

Tokyo Imperial University, gave a paper on 
this subject. Observations, he said, had been 
made in a model gallery of actual size and 
in an art museum in actual use, which made 
the checking of results possible. Data were 
presented to show the diversity ratios and the 
ratios of area between the overhead lighting 
aperture and the floor surface which were 
most satisfactory for overhead lighting by 
daylight. 


LAW REPORTS 


Bow Country Court. Before Jupcz 
THOMPSON. 
APPEAL UNDER THE HOUSING AOT. 
D, H. Klausner v. Poplar Borough Council. 

At the Bow County Court, on July 28, an 
appeal was heard by Mr. D, H. Klausner, of 
Spitalfields, against a demolition order made 
by the Poplar Borough Council under Sec- 
tion 19 of the Housing Act, 1930, in respect 
of @ cottage in Quixley-street, Poplar. 

After hearing the opening statement of 
counsel for appellant, the judge visited the 
cottage for purposes of inspection. After the 
evidence for both sides was concluded, Judge 
Thom said that the Act provided for 
appeal by Section 22, and that those pro- 
ceedings were taken by the appellant. The 
Judge stated that what the Council had to 
be satisfied was that houses were unfit 
and were not capable of being made fit by 
reasonable outlay. His cwn view was that 
in certain respects the house was unfit, having 
regard not only to modera by-laws, but that 
it was unfit from the ordinary human 
standards, although in no very important 
respects, but that the unfitness could be 
remedied at a reasonable expense. The order 
for demolition would have; therefore, to go. 
His view of the particular property was that, 
on the whole, it was not entirely unfit for 
occupation. 

The Judge then proceeded to lay down the 
lines of the undertaking he would require, 
which included various structural alterations. 
He then directed that a neutral surveyor 
should be appointed to supervise the work and 
see that it was carried out in accordance with 
the Council’s instructions. 

The order of the Court would be, therefore, 
that on the appellant undertaking to do the 
foregoing work to the reasonable satisfaction 
of the neutral surveyor, the Council’s order 
would be quashed, provided that the under- 
taking was carried out within four months. 
In that event costs would be paid by the 
respondent Council. 


FALSE TRADE DESCRIPTION OF WHITE 
LEAD PAINT. 


On July W, a bench of magistrates at Hove 
Town Hall heard charges under the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act against two firms of having 
sold paint with a false trade description of 
white lead oe and with having applied to 

t the false trade description of white 
ead paint. The prosecutions were instituted 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, and 
were conducted by Mr. C. W. Measor, bar- 
rister, instructed by Messrs. White and 
Leonard. The defendants were convicted in 
each case and fined 10s. on each charge. 

Evidence was given by Mr. John Hatfield, 
solicitors’ clerk, on August 16, 1930, he 
asked at each defendant's for a tin of 
white lead paint, and was supplied with a 
tin which was said to be white lead paint, 
and in each case was given a receipt at first 


made out for white paint, but subsequently, 
at his request, made out as for ‘“‘ white lead 
paint.’” Mr. Russell Smith, analyst, said 
that his analysis in one case showed that the 

igment contained only 1 per cent. of white 
lod over 71 per cent. consisting of barytes, 
and that in the other case the pigment con- 
tained only 3 per cent. of lead, which might 
or might not be white lead, over 90 per cent. 
being of barytes, and that paint so composed 
vould not properly be described as white lead 
paint. r. Hedley Miller, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
gave evidence as to causing the analysis oi 
the paints, and said that these prosecutions 
had been instituted by the London Chamber 
of Commerce for the protection of the public 
because of a growing practice on the part of 
retailers to sell tins of paint as white lead 
paint which, in fact, contained only a small 
percentage of white lead. 

Mr. Eric Neaves, barrister for the defen- 
dants, while admitting that the paint was not 
white lead paint, contended that the cases 
had not been proved, and that, having —_ 
to the price, no purchaser could have been 
deceived. 

After the convictions, notices were given 
by the defendants of intention to ask the 
magistrates to state a case. 


The Institution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. 


The Research Committee of the Institution 
was resuscitated last October for the purpose 
of organising a fund to assist the Government 
Department. of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in its projected research on heating 
and ventilation at the Building Research 
Station, Watford. The Department's 
ing Advisory Committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members :—Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
Messrs. C. G. Douglas, A. O. G. Egerton, 
Dr. Margaret Fishenden, Messrs. E. (iriffitns, 
J. A. Macintyre, W. W. Nobbs, J. Roger 
Preston, C. W. Price, A. Scott, and F. 8. 
Sinnatt. The work which has been 
out so far (by the aid of Government sages 
has aimed at the general elucidation © 
factors which determine the fom. 
heating in a building. Some of this wor 4 
described in papers read before the haprwrel 
tion while more complete information 1s Ve 
in annual and special reports publishe ted 
H.M. Stationery Office. A leaflet issued 
12, Russell-square, W.C.1, states :—“ A Pe 

1 has now been made to construct at 

uilding Research Station a ‘© th 
weather house.’ The estimated cost W! 
equipment is £1,800 to £2,000, and 7 die 
that a case can be made out for the. a] re- 
taking by the Government of financi 
sponsibility for the erection and maintensnes 
of this new building, it is absolute!y — or 
that the industry proves its interest “ed posse 
tributing towards the cost. Without o) 
such practical form of support * wo 
quite useless to expect the Government 
proceed with this undertaking. 
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ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS INQUIRY BUREAU 


QUESTIONS. 
Restrictive Covenant. 

m,—An estate was sold in plots some 
sine ago, and the conditions of sale in- 
ended, infer alia, No trade, manufacture, 
ew shall be carried on Upon any 
lot or amy part of a plot, nor shall any 
gilding upon any plot be erected: for or 
wed for any other purpose than that of a 
private dwelling-house.” If: the vendors 
subsequently grant a licence to the owner 
of any plots permitting the variation of the 
shove condition on payment of a fine and 
‘he costs of the licence, have the adjoining 
or immediate owners on the estate any right 
of action against the estate owners or .n- 
dividual owner? It is commonly assumed 
that acceptance of such a restrictive cove- 
ant carries with it protection from de- 
oreciation by any ‘action of adjoining 
owners with regard to the character and 
wer of the buildings on their plots. Refer- 
once to any cases on the point would be 
appreciated. G. 

Metal Lettering. 

S—I have found neither black, bronze 
vor brass metal letters show up: clearly on a 
walf-timbered background, and should be very 
iad of suggestions. DESIGNER. 


Pointing Brickwork and Masonry. 
Sin,—We believe that some little time 
igo there was a controversy in Z’he Builder 
egatding the question of which was the best 
pointing joint, i.e., a weather joint or a flat 
int flush with the brickwork or masonry, 
as the case may be. We should like. to 
mpress upon certain clients. the. desirabilit 
of finishing off the pointing work on a churc 
with a flat or flush. joint, not weathered or 
sirack in any way. Our own opinion is that 
this is the best type of pointing: joint, as the 
joints of the brickwork or masonry are filled 
p im a proper manner. The rain 
straight over the joint and cannot possibly 
enter into the joint as it may do with a 
weather joint. Ss. B. 


Brick Wall: Question of Encroachment. 
Sin,—Referring to my inquiry on this sub- 
ject, which you kindly published in your 
issue for July 17, and which drew answers 
from “Tex” and “ Cautious,” I now give 
the following further information ; The wall 
referred to is forming side of coal-shed,’ and 
vefore proceeding with removal of old fence, 
which was in a very bad condition, I gave 
ietails to my neighbour, who gave his sanc- 
hen, provided that his wife ns Subse- 
wently the lady told me I could get on with 
the Job, and I proceeded as other work would 
dlow, two of us working, usually at night; 
wut the work could be inspected by anyone 
n either yard. To my knowledge my. neigh- 
our did not trouble to view the wall, though 
is wife watched it in course of building. Is 
* advisable to proceed with the wall, or 
‘ould T come to terms with my neighbour ? 


Failure to Issue Final Certificate. 


§m,—What is the contractor’s remedy in 
} event of an «rchitect’s failing to issue the 
‘nal certificate, .ssuming the subject-matter 


“tthe contract t |e satisfactorily completed ? 


This unusual case does not appear to be dealt 
with in Mr. W. T. Creswell’s articles pub- 
‘shed in 1920, Frat. 
Mr, Creswe!' has dealt with this matter in 
ad i i fal s appearing in our columns, 


‘ealt with in his book on 
an ildi Contracts’’ at 
page 130. If an architect refuses to certify, 
vea Where his certificate is a condition pre- 
the to pay cnt, the contractor can sue 
the upieyer. | recover from him without 
Mille UD 8 tificate, See Kellet v. New 

D.C. (1290) 2 BLB.G. 298.-—-Eprror. } 


Dry Rot. ped 
Seen some _ correspondence 


SRT hay. 


. Fegard ng the ibilitie. { ; — 
“in boildine:.” 1 suggest that no pads ay 


sibility will arise if builders and architects 
will consult the proper authorities in this 
matter. Among such authorities is the 
Forest ‘Products Research Laboratories, at 
Princes Risborough, who have recently 
erected a test house. Henry Dosinson. 


Bloom on Wallpaper. 


Sm,—A walipapered staircase was treated 
with a c paper varnish on, I may add, 
a very fine, warm day. After two da $a 
bloom red over the whole surface. This 
was thoroughly washed, resized and re- 
varnished with a good grade copal varnish. 
But after a few days this bloom appeared 
once more. I have consulted the manufac- 
turers of these varnishes, who can only sug- 
gest the presence of dampness either before 
or during the process of varnishing. As I 
took every precaution against this, I am con- 
fident this is not the reason, 

READER. 


ANSWERS. 


Laced Valleys. 
{Answers To ‘ Srupent,’’ SepremBer 4.] 


Srr,—The term ‘‘ swept ’’ and “‘ laced” are 
by no means synonymous. It is presumed that 
** Student.’ is already familiar with the 
formation of the ‘‘ swept’’- valley, and will, 
therefore, appreciate the difference by the 
following. The ‘laced’ valley requires an 






Het Vality. fotho 


11 in. by 1 in. valley board, or bed of coke 
breeze, to form the bridging medium from 
one roof face to the other, just as does the 
‘swept ’ type, but thereafter all similarity 
ceases. The tiles are tilted up and laced in 
opposite directions, the plain tiles being made 
to conform to a gentle sweep to each side of 
the tile and half, which latter accomplishes 
the actual intersection. It will be noted from 
the aecompanying sketch that the effect of this 
type of valley is very widely different from 
that of the “ swept” valley. In the latter 
the valley. line disappears, whereas in the 
present case it is maintained in a softened 
form. All necessary packing up is done with 
mortar, and all tiles in and about the valley 
shorld be nailed. LEcrurzr. 


Sirn,—A swept valley is a quadrant on plan 
round which the tiles are cut and fi 
voussoir fashion. A laced valley achieves 
roughly a quadrant on plan, but by turning 
the tile courses upwards on each slope to 
meet at right angles with a tile-and-half 
filling the junction of each course. 


Root Design. 

[Answers To “‘ Reaper,” Sepremper 4.) 

- 8rr,—Any three straight lines meeting as 
a triangle, enclose a plane. The roof plan as 
shown is therefore geometrically possible. 
Practical difficulties occur at the hips owing 
to slight but inevitable differences in slope 
and angle: . Probably lead hips would obviate 
this “difficulty most easily. Special hip tiles 
would be costly, and close-cut hips with 


Tier. 


secret gutters are apt to look dull. In any 
case, however, this roof form is not likely to 
look very happy. INTERSECTION. 

Sre,—Certainly all the hips can meet in a 
point, but the slopes of sal surfaces will be 
different, so that with the same gauge of 
tiling or slating the hip will vary. 


J. A. H. 
Wood Blocks. 

[Answer fo ‘‘ Ancurrecr.’’ Sepremper 4.1 
Srm,—I should regard wood blocks of 
thoroughly well seasoned stuff as preferable, 
if 1 in. grooved and tongued to 14 in. square 
edged. The resistance to lifting would be 
much greater, while the years’ wear of even 
the thinner quality is equal to the life of 
an average building, and therefore good 

enough, Mastic. 


Book Lice under Floor. 
[Answer To ‘“ Apvertiser.’’ Sepremser 4. } 


Str,—The cause of these pests is difficult 
to determine without an examination of the 


premises. cies erm. and spraying with a 
strong solution of formalin is a reliable cure, 
however Fumes. 


Insurance of Building Materials. 

[Answer To “ Prumper.’’ Seprempzr 4.] 

Srr,—It is not clear what form of contract 
is in use, but assuming this to be of usual 
form, all materials, as soon as they have 
been certified for payment, become the pro- 
perty of the tanilowee, and in absence of 
other covering clauses, the risk becomes the 
latter’s. But it is usual to require the 
general contractor to indemnify the employer 
against loss or damage arising out of the 
building works. Under such circumstances 
the sub-contractor would be liable for loss 
of material until certified and paid for, after 
which the risk would be that of the general 
contractor, who would take whatever steps 
he thought fit in the way of insurance or 
watching to cover his risk. 

ConrTRacr. 


Private Road Question. 

{Answers to ‘‘ Buriper,” Sepremper 4.) ° 

Srmr,—So long as the various freeholds 
remain in the hands of your correspondent 
he can keep and maintam the estate as a 
private property and maintain the roads him- 
self, but if the separate plots are sold off 
the authority may operate the Private Strect 
Work Act, (1) at the request of sufficient 
frontagers; (2) as a necessary or desirable 
public work. Your correspondent must 
assure himself, however, that the number of 
houses on the estate complies with the pre- 
scribed density of the zone, assuming a Town 
Planning Scheme to have been adopted. 

FRONTAGE. 


Srr,—If the Council are not asked to take 
the road over it can .be maintained by 
‘‘ Builder” as a private coad, but gates 
should be placed across the entrance from the 
main road and these gates shut = a 


Dowelled Doors. 

fAnswer to “‘ Hovstnc.” Serremper 4.] 

Srr,—A_ reliable make of manufactured 
door with dowelled construction is quite 
satisfactory, and, being machine made, is 
quite tight and accurate. Doors of un- 
seasoned wood of any construction are never 
satisfactory. 

SuPERVISION. 


Creosoting Oak Under Preesure. 
‘Answer to “ Process,”’ Sepremper 4. | 
Srm,—‘‘' Process "’ is mistaken in supposing 

that creosoting = oo — no 
useful pur . For esta such as 
presse al pla, ete., it pr or a larger per- 
centage of sapwood to be used, and this is 
important in estate management where the 
fully developed trees are sold and only in- 
ferior timber cut up for home uses of this 
sort. The oil under pressure will penetrate 
the sap wood and greatly prolong the life of 


ts so treated. 
ihe yes Country Josxm. 
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ESTIMATING : SOME HINTS AND DATA—XI 


“By J. BR. TAYLOR. 


> 


icle of this series it was 


materials, bought 
weight, but sold in the 
measure. Difficult as this 
— in _ case of 
plastering with lime, icu- 
t lime, it is. more difficult still. 
“fat” limes increase in bulk 


importance that lime for plastering 

be thoroughly slaked before being 

used, but in these “ kick-and-rush ”’ days the 
ty is often not properly faced, some 
architects going no further than to specify 
that it shall be run not less than fourteen 
days before being used. Forty years ago 
good builders, for a job expected to extend 
over a year, would run the lime for plaster- 
i out of the very first consignment 
. if the bricklayers were using 


Buxton or similar lime at least six months 
in advance of requirements. 

From the estimator’s point of view it is 
important net only to know the difference 
in yield when run into putty, because of the 
variation in richness, but also the reduction 
that will be brought about by the presence 
of a high percentage of “ craps ” or stones. 
With some limes the waste from a ton will 
consist of but a bucketful of small stones; 
from others there will be several times as 
much, and perhaps a barrowful of large 
stoties. in addition. If, therefore, the esti- 
mator bas not full knowledge of the limita- 
tions of the local lime, he should base his 
pricing on the known yield of some other, 
even though transport costs will have to 


be , 

Where the specification lays it down that 
the proportion of lime to sand shall he 
measurea “ before the lime is slaked,” as 
is sometimes done in respect to “ coarse 
stuff,” a rather curious position arises. 
Strictly speaking, ground limes sold as 
hydrated limes are already slaked when 
received by the builder, and are in very 
much the same condition as putty lime 
that has shrunk by reason of very long 
keeping. But in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term, unslaked lime means lump 
lime requiring to be slaked or - quenched 
with water. It is probable that because 
of the heat developed in hot or quick limes 
the word ee ee ee 
. : 


Bair. 
Before the estimator can arrive at a 
the finished work, he 


should be able to value each material used 
and each working process separately. At 
one time it was usual to speak of the hair 
used in plastering as cow hair, but in care- 
fully-written specifications it is now cus- 
tomary to refer to it as “ bullock’s hair,” 
long, clean, and well beaten (sometimes 
“curly ”), and well hooked into the mix- 
ture. The great majority of plastering 
failures are due to insufficient care and time 
being given to the preparatory mixing of 
the mortar. To some extent this ie attri- 
butable not so much to wilful carelessness 
as to lack of knowledge of the proper fuanc- 
tion of the hair. 

On the average, the breaking strain of 
cow hair is one-and-one-half ounces per 
hair, and it is specified to come from bul- 
locks because it is assumed that they will 
be young and healthy when killed, and, 
therefore, a high average strength will be 
obtained from hair so taken. Just as no 
one would think of throwing in at hazard 
bundles of tangled wire into concrete as 
reinforcement, so no one should ‘throw 
matted hair into mortar. The hair is used 
to reinforce the mortar, and it is essen- 
tial for good work that sufficient’ skill and 
time should be allowed for properly mix- 
ing it. This, of course, means added cost, 
and, consequently, though haired plaster- 
ing mortars will usually contain less lime 
than building mortars, they are worth about 
one-third more in “ coarse stuff,” and 30 
per cent. more in “ fine stuff.” When all 
things are considered, it is better, where 
the labour of plastering is to be let out 
at piecework rates, that the builder should 
knock up these beds by directly employee 
experienced labour, if he has any doubt at 
all as to the result of not doing so, It 


~ is better to cut profits than suffer the loss 


of reputation that follows on fallen ceilings. 


~ Labour Values. 


The following values are based on the 
fact that on fair-sized jobs, where there is 
a proportion of cornicing, coving, guirk- 
ing, and cement angles to be carried out 
as well as plain plastering, a labourer 
accustomed to the work will serve two plas- 
terers. It can be done if the organisation 
is good, as has been proved many times 
by plasterers engaged on piecework. But 
on smaller work, where two plasterers can- 
not usefully be employed at the same time, 
allowance must be made for increased cost 
of labour. Subject to this, two plasterers 
and one labourer will turn out work so 
that the labour would, if based on their 
combined wages per hour, represent the 
following yields, also at per hour. 


Two coats plain on walls ... 4} yds. super. 
Three coats plain on walls ... 3} yds. super. 
Two coats lath and plaster 
ceilings a a “08 
Three coats lath and plaster 
ceilings he a gt 
Three coats if curved at long 
radius 2 yds, super. 


The extra value of narrow widths is gener- 
ally about 25 per cent. for labour, though 
it is frequently priced at a lower, and 
occasionally: at a higher, rate than this. 


But, as has been pointed out in relation 
to other matters, it is very difficult to quote 
labour constants that a young estimator 
might not find misleading, and it is only 
with much hesitation that in this series 
I give them at all. The art, theory, or 
practice (call it what you will) of estimat- 
ing cannot be learnt by memorising or 
referring — a list of labo ts. 


3} yds, super. 
3 yds. super. 


manner. One well-known work dealing wit) 
estimating (“ Estimating,” B. Price Davies, 
gives some tabular costing results that 
te show that while in one block of honse. 
the lathing occupied 66 hours, in anothe; 
similar block it took 108 hours; and, curi. 
ously enough in the first block, though the 
lathing was carried out so quickly, 433 hour. 
were used on the total amount of plaster. 
ing ‘done, w. as in still. another block the 
same measured quantity: was finished in 3% 
nthe following labou 
; owing only prices are 
based on records taken on good-class work 
earried:out by very able and diligent work. 
men, paid at leading rates, and represent an 
eatput above the average :-— 
; oS Per ft. lin, 
6. d. 
Keene’s cement angles, 4 in. 
girth aoe Be se 
Keene's cement angles, beaded 
Plain cornice, 6 in. girth 
Ss > Gy in. rad 
12 in. 
s* 7? ; 15 in, 
It will be seen that the cost of running a 
6-in. cornice comes out as high as that for 
a 9-in., and the underlying reason is 
instructive. ‘The larger and more lofty the 
room, the larger, longer and more unbroken 
the cornice to be ran; the fewer the pre 
liminary operations to be performed and 
the less the proportionate cost. But it can 
work out in an opposite direction as, for 
instamee, in the case of a very lofty ceiling 
that requires to be reached from a high 
scaffolding. Here. there will, as a rule, be 
no special item. in the quantities for 
ing as related to the particular 
piece of work tobe performed, thongh 
mentioned generally in the preliminary bil! 
as regards the provision of all plant, tackle. 
etc. The jal seaffold will necd to be 
provided for in the labour costs of the 
various items of work that are te be per 
formed from it. 


Other Plasters and Cements. 

Of late years two-coat wall finishings of 
special plasters or cements have foun 
favour, and there is a good dea! to be said 
for them, and especially so where it is no! 
intended to r the walls. The cost will 
vary with the finish, but, generally speak 
ing, the extra value for materials is nearly. 
if not quite, balanced by the difference 
between two and three-coat work. But ‘f 
a high finish ie required as, for instance, 10 
the case of Keene’s cement prepared ‘0 
receive enamel, the cost will be considerabl; 
higher. Keene’s cement on a Portland 
backing is worth about 50 per cent. more 
than best quality three-coat work finished 
white in putty and plaster. This latter ' 
worth about 20 per cent. more than finished 
grey. 


Patching. 

The attendance on, and making good afte’, 
other trades, and particularly after spect 
alists and sub-contractors, is often wit) 
builders an occasion for eore feelings. Fre 
quently no proper attempt is made to define 
and limit the amount of this work to be 
done in the bille of quantities. It 6% 
greater importance to detai! the makins 
good of plastering after specialists than 
that which may be oecasione’ by works 
under the builder’s undivided control. - 
instance, no sympathy need be wasted ae 
a builder doing this own plumbing *™ 
causes himself needless expense by wa"t if 
prevision and proper organisa(ion BoB 
the hea specialist is mot &P oe 
or Prog furnish sufficient informat™ 
as to his runs, it is a different matter. nak 
Sn wih eee 

r to make u eir minds ‘ 
tuna until it ie too late to avcid con poll 
Really clean patching that, when dried »™ 
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gill neither stand proud nor lie below the 
general eurface is expensive work; the cost 
js not lessened by the fact that for most 
of the time the labourer will be lost in 
contemplative admiration of the efforts of 
the plasterer. A special journey at the 
argent call of the decorators may bring 
the price of it up to a sovereign a yard, 
and it is seldom worth less than five shillings 


per yard. 


Fibrous Plaster Slabs. 

The scarcity of plasterers immediately 
after the War reacted in various ways, 
sme of which are perhaps better forgotten ; 
be that as it may, it gave a great impetus 
to the manufacturers of fibrous plaster 
abs, mainly used for ceilings and parti- 
tions, and to various wall boards. Where 
time is of great importance these serve a 
very useful purpose, and they certainly did 
mach to bring down the excessive costs of 
plastering. In a 1926 schedule they are 
rated at about 10 per cent. less than lath 
and plaster three-coat work, for slabs with 
keyed face, fixed a quarter-of-an-inch apart, 
stopped with gauged stuff, and finished with 
a setting coat of putty and plaster. At 
the present time, lathing and plastering 
in the ordinary way is considered cheaper. 
The spacing of the ceiling joists and parti- 
tion studs has an important bearing on 
bg ge as a toe deal of waste arises 

is does not coincide with st i 
ta. stock sizes 


Fibrous plaster ornament has greatly re- 
duced the cost of enriched eiraiaes site 
panel mouldings, particularly in ‘he case 
of those of considerable girth. Prices for 
this work, where possible, should always be 
based on special quotations. It is not, 
however, nearly so modern a method: as 
it is sometimes thought to he, as the in- 
troduction of a reinforcement 4oto cast 
plaster ornament goes back to ancient times. 


(To be continued.) 


PRICES OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


The report of the chairman ; 
Hills) of the Inter-De sonied eames 
~~ a saree prices of building 
oe or the period up to July, 1931, has 
Jost issued. For the purpose of com- 
— the schedule includes prices for April, 
rity and January, 1924. The chairman states 

t “the only general movements in prices 
_ have taken place since March last 
Tnen I last reported, relate to timber, lead 
: white lead) linseed oil and turpentine. 
ies mary is appended referring to 

cond _ to fluctuations in the prices of 
oA gy 5s. per 1,000 in the 

_ 0 common bricks is reported 
Birmingham, and 1s. per 1,000 in the sos 
ihe bricks from Willesden. Reductions 

Prices of facing bricks have also oc- 
curred in these districts. On the other hand 
— somewhat hardened att Newcastle. 
yan oa Apart from the above, no 
TR pnd i 

~~ instances Of increase in prices have, 
feat er, been reported to the . committee 
another source, both in Scotland. In 


owing to the previous unremunerati price 
: ve 
meoeticks, one of the firms had found. it 
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ciation further pointed out that 

tive would be the closing down $year 
able number of works, which would force 
builders to go outside the county for brick 
supplies, for which they would pay a much 
larger price. They submitted, therefore. that 
the prices fixed were reasonable, and left a 
very small profit to the manufacturer and 
only a low w. to the men who make the 
bricks. I am informed that the increase is 
a one, common to all contractors and 
builders, and is not restricted to bricks in- 
men | for use on housing ‘ 

“The second instance of increase 
to bricks used in the Edinburgh quest a 
firm of builders having found it necessary to 
increase their tender for brickwork on a city 
housing scheme owing, they state, to an in- 
maser rool stg by a particular firm of brick 
manufacturers, Inquiries are bei 
into the matter. . ines 

“As a matter of interest bearing 
on the ares of bricks, I observe that, as from 
dune 29 last, an agreed reduction has taken 
place in the rate of wages of certain classes 
of workers employed in the manufacture of 
common and facing bricks and other articles 
concerned in the clay indoastries. I under- 
stand, however, that this reduction does not 
apply to all parts of the country, ¢.g., Scot- 
land, Peterborough, the South-Eastern Coun- 
ties of England generally, Birmingham, and 
other districts do not. come within the scope 
of the agreed reduction; nor does it operate 
if it reduces the wages below 46s. for a full 
ordinary week. 

**‘Lime and Cement.—Reductions are re- 
ported in the price of cement from a few 
districts. _ There have been a few variations 
in the price of lime, but no general movement 
has taken place. 

“« Timber.—With very few exceptions, the 
fall in timber prices referred to in my last 
report has continued, substantial reductions 
being reported from most districts. 

** Tiles and Slates.—In Edinburgh, Dundee 
and Leeds, the price of slates has fallen by 
10s., £1 7s. 6d., and 3s. per mille of 1,200 
respectively. 

“No alteration in the price of tiles has 
taken place during the period under review, 
apart from a reduction of 5s. per 1,000 in 
Broseley tiles at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

‘‘Lead.—Here the decline in prices which 
has been noteworthy for some time past has 
continued, further substantial reductions 
being reported throughout the country. 

‘‘Glass.—In three districts there have been 
slight falls in the price of glass, offset to 
some extent by a slight rise at Glasgow. — 

‘Plasterers’ Laths.—Reductions varying 
from 1d. to 7d. per bundle are reported from 
Willesden, Leeds, and Leicester. 

“Paints Materials.—White lead has fallen 
in sympathy with the price of lead by 
amounts ranging from 6d. to 4s. per cwt. 
Linseed oil has also declined in most. districts 
by amounts ranging up to Is. 6d. per gallon. 
On the other hand, the price of turpentine 
has generally increased, the amount of in- 
crease varying from 6d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon. 
Other prices do not call for any special 
comment,”’ 


SPECIFICATION FOR 
CAST-IRON GOODS 


A revision of the British Standard Speci- 
fications for cast-iron soil, waste, ventilat- 
ing and heavy rainwater pipes, has just 
been issued in one volume, as British 
Standard Specification No. 416-1931. This 
supersedes two specifications (Nos. 58 and 
59), which were first issued in 1912, the re- 
vision having become necessary owing tuo 
the new methods of manufacture which 
have been developed during the interval. 
The pipes and fittings dealt with satisfy the 
requirements of the London County Coun- 
cil drainage by-laws and the Model By-laws 
of the Ministry of Health. The specifica- 
tion provides for three grades of British 
standard pipe, enabling the architect or 
engineer to specify the appropriate grade 
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for his purposes. Pipes and fittings mad 
in accordance with this specification will 
interchangeable with those formerly made, 
and pipes made to the various. methods of 
manufacture at present in use will also be 
interchangeable. The specification includes 
the standards for connection to sanitary 
earthenware. Copies of the specification 
may be obtained from the Publications De- 
partment, British Engineering Standards 
Association, 28, Victoria: Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 2s. 2d., post free. 


THE LANGHAM 
THEATRE, HULL 


_A description of this new theatre is 
given on page 422. The sub-contrac- 
tors are as follows:—F. Bilton, Hull, 
foundations; H, Cleminshaw, Aull, joinery 


work; Kingston Cast Stone Co., Hull, 
patent stone; the Midland Plastering 
Co., Ltd., Nottingham, wall plaster- 


ing; W. Banks and Co., Ltd., Hull, smith 
and ironfounder; G. M. Kettlewell, Hull, 
egg Dawber, Townsley and Co., Lid., 

ull, slaters, Northern Asphalte Co., Lid., 
Hull, asphalting and damp-proofing to genera- 
tor room, etc. ; Saners- Brickyards, Lid., Hull, 
bricks ; R. Thomas and Co., Ltd., Scunthorpe, 
facing bricks; Yorkshire Amalgamated Pro- 
ducts, Doncaster, stairfoot facing bricks; G. 
and T. Earle, Ltd., Hull, cement; the Gotham 
Co., Ltd., Nottingham, “ gothite ’’ gypsum 
wall plaster. 

The following specialist firms were asso- 
ciated with the work :—A. D. Dawnay and 
Sons, Ltd., Norwich, constructional steelwork 
enginecrs ; F. Smith and Sons, Ltd., Naar & 
pilmg; Wailes Dove Bitumastic, Léd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, painting to steelwork ; 
Concrete, Ltd., Leeds, balcony construction; 
Alfred Whitzhead, Litd., Leeds, terra-cotta 
linth and tiling to lavatories; Rosser and 

ussell, Ltd., Leeds, electromatic oil fuel 
apparatus and heating apparatus; Shell Mex, 
Ltd., Hull, oil fuel; Chas. Raine and Sons, 
Ltd., Hull, ventilation; Sturtevant Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., vacuum cleaning apparatus; 
W. J. Wilson and Sons, Ltd., Mansfield, 
fibrous and plain. plasterwork; Glick- 
stein Doors, Lid., insulation B.P. board; 
Asbestos Cement Products, Ltd., Man- 
chester, asbestos tiles and oak-grained 
asbestos; Marble Mosaic Co.,' LAd., 
Bristol, terrazzo flooring to crush hall, stairs 
and landings, marble columns to pay box; 
Mather and Platt, Ltd., Manchester, fire- 
proof doors; Doodson and Bain, Ltd.. Man- 
chester, two main windows; Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., Manchester, steel case- 
ments: J. T. Scotney, Ltd., Hull, handrail 
to stairs and flagstaffis; Gimson and Co., 
Lid.. Leicester, lift; Adamsez, Ltd., Scots- 
wood-on-Tyne. sanitary fittings; J. J. Binns, 
Fitton and Haley, Leeds, organ; 0. Toffolo 
and Son, Hull, mosaic entrance steps; Spinks 
Bros., Hull, advertising board; Brogden and 
Wilson, Scarborough, rainwater heads; City 
Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd., Hull, elec- 
trical wiring; W. H. Heywood and Co., Ltd.. 
Huddersfield, patent glazing; . Pollard and 
Co., Ltd., sign lettering; C. D. Holmes and 
Co.. Ltd., Hull, queuing rails; W. Walker 
and Co., Ltd., Bradford, canopy; Anselm 
Odling and Sons, Ltd.; Hull, marble floor to 
foyer; Hollis Bros. and Co.. Ltd., Hull, oak 
block floor to lounge; Holmes and Moore, 
Ltd., Hull, seating; the General Electric Co., 
Hull, electric fittings ; Hammonds, Ltd., Hull, 
curtains, pelmet; Maple and-Co., itd, ear- 
pets; Lightowler and Son, Hull: painting and 
decorating: King and Co., Ltd.. Hull, door 
furniture: W. and R. Leggott, IAd., Brad- 
ford, door farnitare; W. J, Cave, Hull, pen- 
nants; the Womersley Electric Co., Téd.. 
leeds. electrical exit boxes; Ashestos and 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Hull, “lintile” to gang- 


ways. 


A Builder's Estate. 

Mr. John Crowley, of Brooklands, Wych 
Cross, Forest Row, Sussex, builder (pendente 
lite) (net personalty £43,079), left £53,363: 
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HOUSING AN D 


numbers :— 
, 52,514. 
“ From these res,”’ the letter proceeds 


“it is evident 


The manifesto states that “the housing 
subsidy granted under the Housi 
1924, for houses in. urba 


100,000 houses, 
yearly. In five years i 
saddled with a burden of over £20,000; 
year in housing subsidies. 

“ The Committee of the Federation desi 
to make two } more- particularly 
directed to housing in areas, which it 
is convinced would be for the national 
benefit :— 


“1. That the subsidy under the Housing 
Act, 1924, be withdrawn. 


“2. That so far as practicable the exist- 
ing municipal houses shall be let only 
tenants of the lower-paid working classes. 


““The urgent need for new houses for the 
better housing of the lower-paid worker and 
the deplorable conditions of overcrowding are 
acknowledged by everyone. The effect 
colar te 1000.10 Bedget brought abe 
a a 

id cessation of house | from 


THE BUILDER. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


—Pvustic-Hovse.—The Wen- 
lock Brewery Co., City-road, N., pro 
alterations to ‘‘ The Samson’s Castle ” public- 
house, 210, Grange-road, to plans by Mr. 
Wm. G. Ingram, F.R.1.B.A., 4, Verulam- 
buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. It is under- 
stood that no contract has yet been let. 


upon a new warehouse at 160-164, Tower 
Bridge-road, 8.E., to plans by Messrs. E. C. 
Beaumont & Son, 134, Fleet-street, E.C.4. 


Brentford.—Scuoot.—The Brentford and 
Chiswick U.D.C. have ted the tender of 
Messrs, W. J. Harris, Bath-road, Hounslow, 
at £7,259, for the erection of a new senior 
school at Clifden-road. Plans are by Mr. 
Edward Willis, M.Inst.C.E., F.8.1., Architect 
to the Education Committee. 


_ Clapham.—Cuurcy.—Alterations and addi- 
tions are to be carried out at St. Bede’s 
Church, Thornton-road, Clapham Park, to 
plans by Mr. W. C. Mangan, 36, Southam 
2 . .C.2. The contract for t 
building. work has — to Messrs. W. H. 
Gaze & Sons, Ltd., Kingston-on-Thames. 
Cowcross-street, E.C.—Pusiic Hovse.— 
Messrs. H: W. C , Ltd., of Whitechapel, 
have submitted a £3,660 iender for altera- 
tions to the “Three Com * public house 
for Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & Co., Ltd. 
The plans were p: by Mr. Arthur E. 
, L.R.I.B.A., 91, Brick-lane, E.1, and 
— were taken out by Mr. William 
ilbert, F.I.Arb., L.R.I.BA., 74, Broad- 
street-avenue, E.C.2. 
Dagenham.—Lasrary.—The Urban District 
Council of Dagenham is inviting tenders, re- 
turnable by 30, for the construc- 
tion of a new branch library at ham. 
Plans are by Mr. T. P. Francis, F.S.1., the 


Borough En , 
Ealing. —Scnoot.—The T.C. is.inviting ten- 
ders for the erection of Senior Block at Stan- 


September 21 0. ry’ the 
Town Clerk. Plans are by Mr. W. R. Hicks, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.8.I., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Ealing, W.5. 
Edmonton. — Hovuses.—The Woolmer-road 
housing site is to be developed by the U.D.C. 
Sanction has ived also from the 


Ministry of Health to borrow £61,000 for the 


_ Montague-road housing scheme. 


Esher.—Hormt.—A new hotel is to be 
erected on a site at Hinckley Wood, Esher, 
Surrey, for Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid & 
Co., Ltd., estminster, 8.W.1. 


19. Mr, J. G. Carey is archi 
for the Education Committee. © une 
Houghton-street. — Extensions. — Mesers, 
Trehearne ggg Preston & Co, @ 
Kingsway, -C., are preparing plans for ex. 
tensions to the toate Behool’ of Sonidaie 
on a site at Houghton-street, Kingsway and 
Aldwych. It is understood that tenders have 
not yet been invited, although demolition 
work is in progress. 
— ALTERATIONS. — Construction 
work is to be carried out in High-street, Ken. 
i , for Messrs. C. & A. Modes, Lid, 
Oxford-street, London, W.1. Plans are by 
Messrs. North; Robin & Wilsdon, Townsend 
House, Greycoat-place, 8.W.1. 

Kensington.—Fiats.—A contract for the 
superstructure of the block of flats and shops 
to be known as ‘‘ Phillimore Court,’’ on a site 
in Kensi igh-street, W., bounded by 
Argyll-road, Phillimore-mews and Campden 
Hill-road, has been placed with Messrs. Gee, 
Walker & Slater, Ltd., 32, St. James’s-street, 
8.W.1. Plans are by Messrs. Trehearne, 
Norman, Preston & Co., 83, Kingsway, W.0.2. 
The building owners are Equity Trust (Ken- 
si ), ; 
-on-Thames. — Pustic Hovse.— 
Messrs. Yetts, Sturdy & Usher, 34, Gordon- 
square, W.C.1, are architects for the re 
building of the ‘“‘ Duke of Buckingham” 

ublic house. Messrs. W. H. Gaze & Sons, 

td., of Kingston-on-Thames, have obtained 
the building contract. 

Lambeth.—Orrices.—Hall, Beddali & Co., 
Lid., have secured the contract for the erec- 
tion for Messrs. Wm. Younger & Co., Lid, 
of new riverside warehouse, offices, eic., m 
Commercial-road: The architects are Messrs. 
John 8. Quilter & Son, 3, St. James’s-street, 
8.W.1. 

London.—Tasernactz.—It is learnt that a 
Mormon tabernacle, or cathedral, is shortly 
to be built on a site in the West End, to cost 
in the neighbourhood of £20,000. The Presi- 
dent of the Mormon Church, Mr. Heber J. 
Grant, is expected in London shortly to super- 
vise personally the plans for the tabernacle, 
funds for the construction of which already 
exist. 

New Cross.—Scuoor.—Plans have heen 
passed by the Deptford B.C. for additions to 
the Addey and Stanhope School in the New 
Cross-road. Plans are by Messrs. Purvis & 
Purvis, 417, New Cross-road, and a contract, 
at £10,350, has gone to Messrs. Rice & Son, 
Ltd., 15, Stockwell-road, 8.W.9. 

Rotherhithe. — Pustic-Hovse.— Alterations 
are proposed to the ‘‘ Torbay ”” public-house 
in 89/91, Rotherhithe-street, Bermondsey, 
for Meux’s Brewery Co., Ltd. Plans are by 
Mr. W. F. Foster, Architect to the company, 
at 45, Nine Elms-lane, 8.W.8, and the com- 
tract has gone to Messrs. James Parsons, 190, 
Waterloo-road, §.E.1. 

Watford.—Hosprra. Exrenstons. Messrs. 
A Saxon Snell & Phillips, 9, Bentinck-street, 
Manchester-square, W.1, have prepared plans 
for extensions, additions and alterations = 
the infirm wards and various locks # 
“‘Shrodelis”” Public Assistance ine 
Vicarage-road, for the Hertfordshire C.©. 
Tenders are now being imvited. 

Whitfield-street, W. — New Prexisks.~ 
Messrs. W. H. Gaze & Sons, Li, 19%, 
High-street, K on-Thames, have 0 
tained a contract for eathliog new ype | 
at 71-73, Whitfield-street, W.1. 1‘ rn 
tects are Messrs. Milner & Craze, 1..P.1.B.4.. 
5, Racquet-court, E.C.4. P 5 

Wood Green.—Reconsrauction.— Work 
to be commenced on October 14 aga es | 
i Alexandra Park and Paia-e 
cone N. It is understood that « greater 
part.of the work will be carried out | y direct 
labour. Messrs, Walter Lawrence & So, 
Lad. 31, Sun-street, E.C.2, are the co’ a 
for the remainder of the scheme. Pls: 


PRIBS. I, Waterios piece, SW. 
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Stratford-on- Avon 
Gar. (i 


Stockton-on-Tees 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Stourbridge .... 
Stourport. ..... 
Stowmarket. ... 
Stroud .... 
Sunderland 
Swaffham 

Wells (Noric 
Welwyn 


South Shields .... 
Stockport... ... 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Ramsgate 
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Redditch 
Shrewsbury . 
Sittingbourne 
Southampton 
Southend-on-Sea 
Southport 
Stevenage 


Middlesbrough 


Merthyr Tydfil .. 
Newark 


Melton Constable. 
Melton Mow}iay 


MarketHarboroust 
Matlock. 


Nuneaton 
Oakham 
Redear . 
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AS AND FKOM Ist FEBRUARY, 1931. 


[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors.) 
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3,000 super. . of rei concrete 
way, for une G. A. f. es EB. and 
Town Hall, Penrith. Dep. £2 2s. 


G 
provision and fixing of iron rai a 
Salvin Council school, for W.R.C.C. A. Rayner, 
151 Cross-hill. Ecclesfield. Sheffield 


SEPTEMBER 15. 
Fr emg ea 14 Council houses at 
a Beds ; 
—_—— Henlow, | 12 
enlow, Beds : 
Potton, Beds. J. en Jones, Council’s Surveyor, 
192, Drove-rd., ade. 


Biggicew 
Cardif.—Electrical Works—For H.M.O.W. Con- 
tracts Branch, — 8.W.1. 
€arsdon.—Con —At Shiremoor, for U.D.C. 


ba Spores 
ror 


a 4 “new 
infants’ school at Bedwas; (b) provision of two 
additional classrooms at secondary 

'; (c) conversion of New Town 
Couneil school into a central school tions and 
repairs), for B.C. John Bain, F.R.1.B.A., County 
Hall, Ni Mon. Dep. £3 2s. each 

ilings.—128 lin. of W.1. Ba 
ings, 5 ft. 6 in. high; + yh oa double gates, 10 
wide, 7 ft. high, for TC. F. Howarth, Water En. 
gineer, Stonehouse Town » one 
¥ and West 


Conveniences at (1) Swanrd’ West D cat Drayton, an and 
(2) Council Offices, Yiewsley, fos UD w. 
Morgan, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 1. 
Seotie.— H ouses.— For > Ph oneseneniat 


Town H ail. Dep 22 Town 
Coventry .—Sc or ~5. of new 


elementary anne at Moseley-av., Coventry, for E.C. 


got of Education, Council. House, Covetiry. 
nsion.—For 


for TC. DBD. Harvey. 
ABA. City Archi seiiloct, Guildhall, Hull. Dep. 
of new senior 


gg 0 erection 
aan, Soe for 7.0 Borougl Surveyor, Town 
ge leaning, Painting, etc. 


—At 


Dep. £5. 
Rawtenstall. — Houses. — @ three-bedroom non- 
led houses on Lower Carr Farm estate, 
wtenstall, for T.C. Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
ae n Hall, Rawtenstall, Rossendale, Lancs. Dep. 


oy eg — 
Saivombe 'f for Capt. 8. W. BR f 
architect, 11, The Crescent. 
Tretriw. ben Fe terations, efc.—For 
additions to Public Hall, Trefriw, for P.C. 
Longbottom, architect, Greystones, Trefriw 


Fran ys ose shad a ae 
Bouthegn, ternal Decorat 10uses 
at theourt, he T.C. W. H. Taylor, B.E. and 


8., Town 

Adaptation Of premises for rt 
branch Office, Glasgow, for H.M.O.W. 
W'S whey eta London, 8.W.1. 


Lewes.—Houses.—Town Clerk, Town Hall. Dep. 


£2 2s 
Worcester.—Sorting Office—For H.M.O.W. Con- 
tracts a King Charies-st., London, 8.W.1. 


Dep. 21 1s 
SEPTEMBER 19. 

— Works. —"s ms of works Png 
dwelling ry Inspec 
Municipal-bidgs.. _ Mariborough Banbury. 

seervices, an (a) building work, 

(b) engineering and (c ) ye rk 
in connection with the erection of a mortuary at 
the Wait. House instivation. ‘Martin & Martin 
and H. Ward, arc gy nd Henry Lea & 
consulting blic or ee 

2 Jas, Edmund-s Sirminghoss. Dep. £1 Is 


Housing. —22 A3 type and 24 A2 
type at New e-lane and Station-lane, and also 
for five —- ape, at Stand-rd. and ee. 
td oor, for C.B. Honfton 
-pl., Chesterfield. Dep. £1 Is. suck 


ae i» a1 ~To West End Central 
school, for T.C. Geo. Faulds, B.S., Municipal- 


bidgs. Den. £2 om. -* 
Halifax.— Painting —Of Piece yen and Victoria 
Cattle Market, . ana A. C Tipple, B.E.. 


Crossley-st. 

—For the Heston and _Isle- 
worth U.D.C. Secretary for Education, Public 
Library, Hounslow. . £2 2s. 

Kirkealdy. 


offices 
Burgh 
useway, Kirkealdy. 
— Erection le-rd. 
Connell CR. 7 auiggin Gee, archi- 
tects, 24, North Johnet Liverpool. Dep. 22 2s. 
ptachnurn and gal or Tagg ao Aang 
a 
bidgs., 1, Charing Cross, London, win De. 
Batham.—Wiring.—And fittings for alterations 


and additions to electric lighting, wer, 
fire ley egy at 8t. erate cate 


SS ak oe -okseyfurclesn 
Sellitatenane: 


September 11, 193) 


‘necked ae. precios of 72 7 
ig od e ssity Architec 
‘Eastbourne.—New Clin 


Cline” ete i 
neer, Town Hall, ao, 
Greenford. — ye ion 


nee oo Clerk, Town iiall, Balin.’ 


Hertford.—Alterations —To e 4 
Mill. stables at 
The Castle, Bi 


‘ dwell 
t, xchange 


for Corporation. B£.8.'s 6 
ote easalty Xe of 
block for A wenn X-ray, the od 
MRT — ms , 
and J 
& Sons, rT eee 1, Market-wal ~~ aul 


= en ee of 18 houses ang 
for the construction of cag rey drain 
fencing, for PC. BE. Town H sc 
Leeds.—Pavilion.—For Marie - at the 
Military en a boanany 1 Leeds’ for TX, 3. E 
Acfield, C Municipal-bi dgs., Leeds 
Oxford, oe Bourne Valley, Swindon 
pe fy and. Plymouth —Site a. ete.—For the 
Secre ary, 
Buildings 1, Charing Cross, §.W1. Dep, ae 
ouses.—30 houses 
son at V ngerd i estate, St. hen 
OR and h, San Baildiy RG ogg 8 
ty Plymont £2 2s 
Plymouth. —W: —~For (a) externa! Deo, 2 
pene at o Fish and Vegetable Market, Ply. 
mouth > seaunen of staircase and carrying 
out ~ Fave ions at 15, Market-av.. Plymouth. 
for C.B. J. saat ye mg ggat C.E. and A. 
Sun-bidgs., ayes Dep. 21 1s. each scheme. 
orks.— For a) ea geny ioning Nos. 
2 and 3, Northst, Plymouth. and (b) removal of 
200 a Nore ranges from dwellings at Lower Mount 
Go h Prospect, and Prince Rock. and 
viding and ar et I hob register grates in Ir 
thereof, for J. Wibberley, A.M Instc 
C.B. and A., San-bidgs., Plymouth. Dep. £1 . 


each scheme. i 
irs.— At ow weotinnee, ber: 
port, for CB. Wibberley, A.M Inst.C.E CE. 
and Sun stags. Plymoath. ‘Dep. £1 Is, 
Sitsden.—Conveniences At Howden-rd. Cemetery, 
for U.D.C. Sam Foster, Clerk, Town Hall, Silsden 


SEPTEMBER 22. 
*Oxted.—Houses.—_For Godstone R.D.C. Clerk 
Council Offices. . £3 3s 
Poole.— Bathing vilion: etc.—At- Branksome 
Ye Borough Engineer, Manicipa! Offices. Dep 


Woodseats (Shefield).—Telephone Exchange.— 
For H.M.0.W. — oe. King Charles-t., 
London, 8.W.1. Dep. £ 


arenean 23. 

* Brentford. — Domestic Subjects Centre. — At 
senior school, Boston-rd. Clerk, Town Hall, Chis. 
wick, W.4. Dep. £3 3. 

Burnham (Bucks). Telephone Exchange. —For 
H.M.O.W. Contracts peanch, King Charles-st., 

London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1 

—Pavilion, Paim Court, etc.—For the 
— Clerk, Council Offices, John-st. Dep 
3s. 


SEPTEMBER 24. 
tions. — At Welling central 
> yong of Education, Springfield 


* Bexley. — Ad 
sehoal for girls. 
Maidstone. Dep. 25 
*Acton, W serremeen *TLM.OW Con 
-—Painting.—For MOM. ‘on- 

tracts Branch, King Charles-st., London, §.W.l. 
Is. 


Birkenhead.—New Crafi Bilock.—At Brassey- 
st. Council school. T.C., Town Hall. Dep. £1 1s 
irkenhead, — New School. — At ae 
. TL., Town Hall. Dep. £2 
Devon).—Alierations.—To Head Post 
.M.O.W.. Contracts Branch, King 
§.W1. Dep. £1 1s. 
jamsey, isle of 


*R Man.—New Grammar School. 
pe Education Omees Strand-st., 


Donglas. Tep 

*Caythorpe, ott gg po ag — Howse 

ite =) 

—Brection of, for West Kesteven R.1).C. Clerk. 

Council Offices, 19, Watergate, Grantham. Dep. 
1 Is 


*Rochester.—Houses.—On the Temple Far - 
estate, for the Corporation. City Surveyor, Guil 
hall. Dep. £3 3s. 
SEPTEMBER 2. oy 

*Princes Risboro’.—Extensions.—For HM.0.8 
Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., London, 5." 


Dep. £1 Is. Nerations. ~ And additions at 


*xwW atford. — ; ‘ 
“ Shrodelis ” institution, for Herts C.C. The Cer 
Public Assistance Office, Hertford. Dep. £3 3. 


Bury Ed@munds.—Adaptions.—For Hl. M.0.W. 
Comes tena King thariee-+t. f, ndon, §.W. 
Dep. 2£1 1s. ' 
Garston (Liverpool).—Dwellings.- irection © 
246 in Booked. Clerk, Manic pal Buildings, 
pote Liverpool. . £2 2s 


eaveunen 36. 


+Southampton.—Fiats 
poration. Town Clerk, Municipal Office. 


ATE. 
Gun DA Ghee Near Ciille 


king Men’ Club. 
Pt a 


—For erec at Wal 


Cor- 
ts.—In ier pon es 
End 


Ceunty 


new aE ete. “ 
“Mille arm, Se Sebetwond, County ‘nd Asem 


5, Belmont, farewssery: 
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, .—Dairy—For erection of dairy 
Mea Pi, or CWS: Architect's Dept., 
*entardudaie.—Ha. —For Committee of Pontar- 
dais and District, Conservative and Unionist 


(ish (limited). iH. Matthews, secretary. 

Sa irs. ie gee SS the lower 
ing; also 

clk and ae ond Bg eon of 


Charch < Also for cleaning 
W. Berriman, “ Springfield,” Deaf Hill Trimdon 
aa Wicicnenperdtete, tet otnerest 
Weston<4 -Mare, for rse’ 
ee S Reamer, County Architect, Park-st., 
th Dep. £3 3. 


MATERIALS, etc. 


hemp oepe 8 “4. a ieee 
Bolton, —Materia s.—ror Sam inlay, 
Public Assistance ee hae Mawdsley-st.  . 


junior 


tondon.—Pipes. n iron socket 
and eo pipes, for M WB. Chief En- 
gineer, ; ry-av., 

. nas “Mixed and pas ts, 


etttmeredienis, ctc., for South African ote oe 


and rs Administration. Department... of 
Fella ag 35, Old Queen-st.,..8.W.1. . (Ref. 


oe SEPTEMBER 15. 
Bs ig naa a tons of Trinidad Lake 
for re Mr. J. Wibberiey, Assoc.M. 


iat, sen 
Piymouth.— imestone.—For 1T.C. _¥. Howarth, 
Watet Engineer, Stonehouse Townhall. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 
Lancaster.-Natural . Stone.—For new senior 
school, nig - TC. Borough Surveyor, Lan- 
caster. Dep. £ 

ot Taman. —Kerbing —For Don- 
caster-Grimsby trunk-rd. scheme, for U.D.C. W-: 
Farrar, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., E. and S&., Council 
Offices, Scunthorpe. 
’ SEPTEMBER 18. 
Fag Rome —And slag, 


for Rivers 

“Corporation. Secretary of the Rivers 

at Ship Canal House, King-st., Manchester. 
SEPTEMBER 15. 


Bromley.—Highway Materials. a R.D.C. L. 0. 


Wall, clerk, 
SEPTEMBER 21. 
Materials —For. U.D.C. W. P. Puddi- 
—_ PS.1,.E£. and. §8., Council Offices, Sheer- 


SEPTEMBER 24 

, Birkenhead.—Stores.—For Mersey Railway Co. J. 
Shaw, General Manager and Secretary, Central 
Station, Birkenhead. 

OCTOBER 1. 
Ma dae and. Branch, “3 Joinery, etc.— 

DB 
i fot 8 a a ranch, King Charles- 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


SEPTEMBER 14. 
pat may Sewerage. —Sewerage and sewage dis- 
. works at Whitchurch, for R.D.C. Elliott & 
Lee chartered civil engineers, Burton-bidgs., 
t-st., x Tatler ge LTep. £3 
—Sewera wage disposal works, 
for T.C. Willeox ve Ttaikee, 8 , Great Ghaieaee 


Pome nad th Concedes culvert 92 yds. lo 
D 
dverins —ee a gene for Natl of 
eacham 
Rivers" Catehnne a. ~ yee ‘or ae = 
Westminster, Kwie 


engineer 
me rg 15, 
Sook ae down a borehole, 
BHR Twine (bts ag ekane Som 
i i and making a m 
ing test, for T.C. W. H. Newton, B.B. "Des. 


rampiae aycehetaee. —34 miles of 15-in. cast-iron 
~ ping main and effuent pipe; construction of 
-< tion and humus tanks Bag mewoen filters 
tora drying beds, at si Be anal Werks 
poe ambridce, and extenahann of ieee pump- 
tanks and ad incid nt fal cole ar ~ fetines pose eis 
enia existing oe e dis- 
peat works. Rochford, for R.D.C. Bliza 


Victoria-st., 


minster. 4 Blirard), a), engineer, 9, Victorias! Wert. 
saorieen 15. 
Rie eet “f Weir and relief sewer alongside 


Mansergt n Alvaston Ward. for T.C. Jam 

minster SW” Dep epneers. 5, Victoria-st., West- 
ing to Sage * Sopply.—Reinforced concrete build- 
from an a con machinery. for ee: the water 


san well, for 

ah om Er vetian, a of eo got 
eh nk, Trade, 28, Old Queen-at., London, 
ie: werage.—Nine miles of 6 in. to 12 
ws loneware v ipe Sewers and an 18 in. cantdron 
woth art. 6 yds. in-length, and other 

~ helon low ae eee mark, for R.D.C. 
Catia, Son themes * 


concrete bust ncawel— "Water? Grout Pelatininin 


Mice "2" from to- house. the miners for 


ment of 
» London, 8.W.1 hls 


expyeeid 
erat _ Additions ABER ee 


Grimetho ¥ Brierley, f 
: Lynam, ¥. en at 1s. 


disposal 
or R.D.C. 





West H. a Wal Bae 
—_ ermal sca 
incading set pling. work — — Caree. hee 
B. ors 


goa ce Pa 
Boothferry.— Bridge. —Works at Boothferry Bridge 
Seaes on bese Eg (b) additional = © 
on fixe ns ing Surv 

County Hall, Wakefield. Dep. £1 (each job) — 
. Kirkealdy.—Boiler.—Insta tion of, in connection 
with ~ oll rT Dannikier-rd of an 
io’ C. rough BE ‘ 
Whytescanseway, Kirkeala Idy. 15 — 


SEPTEMBER 21. 
Marlow.—Drainage—Laying of house drains to 
approximately 1,400 houses and the conversion of 
privies, igder closets and py og Py agg ar 
into m n water closets, for H. 
Paine, 8.. 52, High-st. Dep. £5 5s. 

—Traffic Signals.—Supply and fixing 
complete in proper working order of “two-way. 
three-light *’ adjustable signals with combined 
hand and automatic timer controls at the janctions 
of 3 streets, for T.C. City Engineer, Guildhall, 


Portsmouth, 
SEPTEMBER 22. 

London (Whitehall).—Lifis —For dismantling and 
remoying existing lift, gear and the supply and 
erection of an electric lift at the Ministry of 
Health, Whitehall, 8.W., for H.M.O.W. Contracts 
Branch, H.M. Office of. Works, King Charles-st., 
London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


NO DATE. 
ire.—-Bridge.—Erection and com- 
pletion of a ferro-concrete bridge, 30 ft. span, by 
the Village of Abererch, nr. Pwitheli, for C.C. 7. 
Owen, P.A.S.1., County Surveyor, County Offices, 
Caernarvon. Dep. £2 2s. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


SEPTEMBER 14. 

Bootle.—Making-up.—Paving, etc., to Ibstock-rd. 
from end of existing paving to entrance to David 
Allen & Son’s yard; and paving, etc., to Patrick-av. 
fronting 84 and 86, Park-lane, and 9 to 17, Patrick- 
av., for C.B.. B.E. 

Droitwich. — Sewerage. — And sewage disposal 
works, for Willcox & Sy 33, Great 
Charles-st., Birmingham. Dep. £5 

Dukinfield. Peng | she yet —Tay-int ae con- 
struction of playing selds of approximately 3 acres 
for the Lakes-rd. senior gin —, for T.C. 
B.S.. Town Hall, Dukinfiel 

d gh Ag ‘at Sten- 


Edinburgh. —New Roads.— 
¢ i or T.C. Burgh En- 
wincer, 329, High-st. 


housemills housing scheme, 

.—Roads.—For the reconstruction of part 
of Windsor-rd. in reinforced pay Be :" roximate 
length 700 yds.), for U.D.C. eymouth, 
M.Inet.M. and Cy.E., bee E. and 8. Geant Offices, 
155, High-st., ee a £2 2s 

London.—C.I. Straight ipes. —For Metropolitan 
Water Board. Chief Engineer, Offices of the Board 
(Room 155), 173, Rosebery-av., 

Norfolk.—Culvert.—Construction of a concrete 
culvert, 92 yds. long, through the foreshore at 
Heacham for the purpose of diverting the Heacham 
River, for the N. Norfolk Rivers Catchment Board. 
Lewis & Lewis, 15, Victoria-st., Westminster, 8.W.1. 

p. 

pagan et ope gy) ae of 15 in. c.i. pump- 
ing mains, etc., for R agg Blizard, B.Sc.. 
9, Victoria-st., 8.W.1. Dep. ot 

re.—Reconstruction. or London-Holy- 
head-rd., Watling-st., A.5, section 2, from Four 
Crosses- Hatherton to Eaton House, Gailey, for C.C. 
Robert 8S. Murt, County Surveyor, Lloyd’s Bank- 
chams., Stafford. . £25. 

Staplet ford.—Extension.—Of sewers at Toton, near 
Stapleford, for R.D.C. Elliott & Brown, chartered 
civil engineers, Burton-bidgs.; Parliament-st., Not- 
tingham. Dep. £3 3s. 

‘ord.—Extension.—Of surface water drains 
and sewers at Stapleford, for R.DL. Elliott & 
Brown, chartered civil engineers, Burton-bidgs., 
Parliament-st., Nottingham. Dep. 3s. 

Stirting.—Improvement. —Of thee "Rirdston-rd. be- 
tween Milton of Campsie and Gale Bridge, for C.C. 
Donald R. Cox, County Road Surveyor, 41, Port- 
st., Se anapa 

ick.—Water Works.—Supplying . and laying 
euaat 9 miles of cast-iron pipes, 10 in. and 8 in. 
dia; and under, also works in connection with 
same and with intake and filtration plant, etc., 
for T.C. Jenkins & Marr, C.E., 16, Bridge-st.. 

Aberdeen. Dep. £5. 

SEPTEMBER 15. 

Mitton.—C.I. Pipes.—Supply and delivery of 1,670 
yds. of 2 in. cast-iron pipe, for’ R.D.C. 
Randerson, Surveyor’s Office, 76, High-st., Sitiing- 


bourne. 

Southend-on-Sea. —Making-up.—Of . Woodgrange- 
drive, section 2 (Arnold-ay. to Kensington-rd.) and 
incidental Med for C.B. Robert H. Dyer, BE. 
and 8. 


Seutingate,--feconstraction. —Of carriageway at 
Aldermans-hill, Palmers Green, for U.D.C. R. 


"ae 6. De ieee — Makin — Tonfield-rd. 
(530 yds. lin.); Selwood-rd. (230 ae 8. jie. Ee 
lin.): Forest-rd. Sutton (380 yds. lin.), for U.D.C. 


, &.. Dep. ® 
oe Peer are a hases ‘ Contraction of Knowle 
ens: for CC. D. H. Brown, CS., Warwick. 


PTEM 
scores eee Laying of asphalt sur- 
face in Castle-lane, for C.B Dolamore, F.8.L, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bournemouth. 
£1 Is. 





SEPTEMBER a7. 
a ees Rescher ig oar 
~av.-lane, for C. B. 
J. Wibberley, A.M. Inst.C.E., CE. M L- 
Dep. £2 2s. each street. oe 


Erith.—_D pa ba gps from orman- 
—Drainage—Foul sewer. 
to Victoria-rd., for U.D.C. 8. Dep. £1 bs ae 
Erith.—Main Drainage Scheme pa my Station- rd., 
Belvedere, to ony Mg Abbey Wood. ae 
U.D.C. Surveyor’s . “The Oaks,” Erith-rd 
Belevdere Dep. £1 Is. 
Sale.—Drainage.—11,000 s. of stoneware and 
concrete tube sewers, for U.D.C. G@. Bertram Ker- 
shaw, Chartered vil E rt, 9, Victeria-st., 
Westminster, S.W.i. Dep. 


SEPTEMBER 9. 

Bradterd.—Main Sewers.—Provision and laying of 
(1) 1,040 lin. yds. of %in. to 12-in- dia. glazed 
earthenware pipes in Copper-lane; (2) 137 lim: yds. 
of 9-in. dia. glazed earthenware pi in Back-lane, 
Allerton, for T.C. C.E. and 8.’s Office, at the Town 
Hall. Dep. £1 1s. 

Cheshire.—Street Works—Making of West-rd.. 
Noctoram, for C.C. 8. H. Davies, et Surveyor, 
Brimstage-rd., Heswall. Dep. £1 

St. Mellons.—Road Diversion ootaa ee Farm, 
Rumney, and a new footpath, for R.D.C. Thomas 
& Morgan & Partners, civil engineers, Pontypridd. 
Dep. £5 (bank receipt). 

West Riding.—Widenings.—Widening and  im- 
provement (1) Garforth and Kippax unty road 
at Leeds Hill, Kippax, Tadcaster; (2) .Wakefield 
and Castleford County road near Hospital gates, 
Whitwood; (3) Ripon and ping» Bh Bridge County 
road at Stock Plain, Pateley B (4) Harro- 
gate and Boroughbridge and | pean? rough and 
Wetherby County roads, Knaresborough; (5) 
Keighley and Kendal County road at Mill Bridge. 
Skipton, for C.C. West Riding Surveyor. County 
Hall, Wakefield. Dep. £1 each. 


SEPTEMBER 21. 
Breconshire.—Improvements.—Section of Builth 
Wells-Llanwrtyd Wells-rd., near Coedrhosforlo, for 
oor J. M. Richards, CS. Watton, Brecon. Dep. 


Brentford and Chiswick.—Pumping Plant.—Supply 
and erection of six centrifugal pumps with motors 
and 7 electrical plant at i hea e 8 oes 45 
Works, for U.D.Cc. J. H. Abbott, A.M.I.Mech 

at the Sewage Works, Corney- ~ 4 Chiswick, wa 
Dep. £2 12s. 

Bromiey.—Main.—Laying and jointing of approxt- 
mately 2.833 lin. yds. of 18-in. dia. cast-iron main 
and taking up of about 1,310 lin. yds, of 12-in. dia. 
cast-iron main, together with connections and con- 
tingent works, from south end of Oakley-rd. to 
Crown-lane, ‘Bromley Common, for M.W.B. Chief 
E. Dep. £10 

Gillingham. —Sewerage. —For Contract No. — 3, 
supply and delivery at Gillingham Railway Station, 
Kent, of approximately 3,800 ft. lineal of 12 in., 
6,000 ft. lineal of 18 in.,.and 6.000 ft. lineal of 22 in. 
cast-iron pipes and specials, for T.C.. W. Rad- 
ford & Son, civil engineers Albion-chams., king. st., 
Nottingham. Dep. £3 3s. ‘ 

Gitlingham.—Sewerage.—For Contract No, 4, excava- 
tion; lowering, laying, jointing and road reinstate- 
ment in connection with the. construction of cast- 
iron pipe pumping mains, for TC. W. H. Radford 
& Son, civil engineers, Albion-chams., King-st., 
Nottingham. Dep. £3 3s. 

Gillingham.—Sewerage.—For Contract No. ‘5, 
the voygar ge of a brick and concrete pumping 


station, for T.C. W. H. Radford & Son, civil 
engineers, Albion-chams., King-st., Nottingham. 
Dep. £3 358 


Heston and Isleworth.—Rounds and Seewrs.—On 
“ Heath Estate.” Martindale-rd. housing scheme. 
for U.D.C. J. G. Carey, A.M Inst.C.E., B.S.- Bep. 


22 2s. 

iiford.—Street Improvement.—At Cranbrook-rd., 
for 1. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Uford. 
Dep. 

+ ie ba —Refuse Piant.—Supply and erection 
of a refuse, salvage, and disposal plant at the 
Cleansing Depot, Russell-rd., gy 4 for 
City Architect, Town Hall. Dep. 


SEPTEMBER 22. 
Southa nal here up.—Of 6 
Upc. J. Thomson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.F , FE. and 
8., Town Tall Southall. Dep. £118. (each contract). 
Warwickhire.—Roads.—Construction of Coleshill 
by-pass. for C.C. D. H. Brown, CS., Warwick. 


Dep. £5 
NO DATE. 

Middiesex.—Main Sewerage.—For Contract 54, 
construction of main sewers of brickwork, concrete, 
cast-iron segments and concrete tubes, for C.C. 
Dodd & Watson, MM_Inst.C.E., —e House, 
Bennetts-hill, Birmingham. Dep. 25 Se 


Public mppotmmente 


Orie Baie it 
Clacton-on-Sea.— Bui require 
ante Cock, Tore Malt wae 


roads, for 


SEPTEMBER 
Exeter.—Clerk of Works. can Bennett, City 
Architect. 
SEPTEMBER 17. 
—— Cost Clerk required by 
the U.D.C. Surveyor, Cow Offices. 





THE BUILDER, 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS* 


Im these lists care is taken to ensure the 


-Watiord B.D. 
bbot’s Langley for housing. E 


Dalivelare PE. 


Ashisigton.—U.D.C. is to erect 100 houses to 

plags by Mr. Dodds, 

Ayisham.—R.D.C. is to build 24 more honses. 

een 8.00. 3 or ae pairs houses, 
Garrow-on-Trent.—To cost £750, a village hall is 


» gabington.—Birkenhead Brewery Co., Oxton-rd. 
Broweries, tructural alterations at the 
~ Wellington otei.” og by —— architect, 

Coveney, At S.E., Brewery’s Head Office, 


ed by U.D.C. 
Mare,” North- 


Bileborough.—A. G. Wheeler, M.F.AS., Orchard- 
leigh, Eastwood, No is architect for licensed 
in Broxtowo-las for Hanson’s, Ltd., 


# wed: eee Fon Inn” to be rebuilt 
td. The architects are John P. Osborne 


Colmore-row, Birmin: “7 
Fait Sem. FFRLB. Sg Ry , nee 
hall Institution gg Mental Le pees ge for 





propose pur- 


the informstion given, but it 
cole tale 2 


150 houses to be built 
Authorities) Act, 1931. 


& Sons, 67, King-st., 
plans 


Forehoe.—B.D.C. 
under Housing (Rar 
Gateshead—-T. A. Page & 
South Shields, have 
and additions 
Messrs 


ted. 
Grays.—U.D.C. has instructed Surveyor to_pre- 
= plans for underground conveniences in High- 


Guildterd.—Application has been made to the 
Council has the Borough of Guildford for their 


i particulars be 
from Borough Surveyor, Municipal ices, High-st. 
P ccc Sane proposes 12 houses at Northam- 


* ttehin.—R.D .C. proposes 14 cottages at Kimpton. 
Work is in hand. 

eet ee we _ 

prospect building a county school for girls 

on a site adjoining Old Shoreham-rd., at the 
jnnection of Nevill-rd. 

—Abbey & ger L.R.LB.A., 11, 

an reconstruction 


get surrey for both 


Bridge in the area formed by the Ja 


Kettering.—U. — Drape —. school in 
Avondale-rd. Major J. Haugh, Surveyor, Coun- 
cil Offices, High-st 

Leeds.—Pians betg prepared for reconstruction 
— the tieametion, works. of Re nag & Co., 
Leeds, for the British Brick Lath Co. James 
on tc 220, West Regent-st., Glasgow, 


ion of Lime- 


Littlehampton.—£6,900 sewerage scheme is pro- 
posed by U.D.C. at Horsham-rd. 
Loddon and Clavering.—R.D.C. proposes 58 houses 
tone & Sons, Lid. 
r 
: Plans 


W. Teompece, 14 houses, 
Eastern National Omnibus Co., 
a. — ee and office, a Bg elt G 


ammett » Runley-rd.s ¢ 3. D. Timpson, 4 4 
| nena ie Icknield ae Z bs Ses. 
t-rd Ps Marlborough- 

rf: B. H. A. “dnpste 2 o Beechwood- rd.—Marks 
° “Bpencer, Lid., propose new premises at 40-44, 


George-s 
es new village hall is contemplated 
at fone, near Exeter. R. G. Wrightson is 
with the scheme. 
_ Maidstone.—T.C. ae ane Seanad Seaees 
in Marion-cres. and ay-av. and another 56 in 
Marion-cres., for W. T. Burrows & Sons, and 2 
bungalows for Pearce Bros. in Sandling-lane. 
ay gat ae Ltd., 7, Swan-st., Fog 
ng rebni premises destroyed 
tA. Fitton & Son, L.R.LB.A., 19a, Corporation- 


; architects. 
eerie ans passed — include: 4 
houses at Westhill-rd., Cou . for J. H. Breeze; 
alterations to school, Lea Marston Village, for 
rent tg School Managers; 6 houses, Mill- 
ware fhe ne gg for Goa = Bros.; 3 houses, Coundon- 
lane, Con Ronlston : Tish hall, 
New-rd., Water oe for Parochial C.C.; 4 houses. 
Vanghan, jun.: 
4 Wu lesley. for H. 
Postins: 6 houses, Main-rd., Meriden, for Tarplin 


& Sons. 

Newcastie-on-Tyne.—J. Walton Taylor, architect, 
St. John-st., plans alterations to Rinaldos Res- 
taurant, Grainge?st., Newcastle. 

Newoastie-on.Tyne. New he ae 5, are err a in 
Northumberland-st. for C. Modes, Lid.,. of 

Robin 4 Wie “Townsend 
architects. 
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: The Vicar 


H. Garnett va on ue 
elevation to 


i vs 
business wee with an additional story a: 
Rothwell ans have bee been 


-(Yorks).—Amended pl 
approved for central pe mol aths at Rothwel! 
and slipper baths at Carlton and Stourton for 
U.D.C. Surveyor, C. Snell, Councii Offices. 


Seaiby.—U.D.C. poe Plans for pavilion, {o; 


(Durham)-2.D are to 
Satine, LA md net ges wecdied 
—_ ngworth, Whyte Cotta 
Jane, is the architect for assembly hal ned a 
tensions to existing buildings for Governors of 
Siicoats School. . Estimated cost, £11,000. 
Shetheid.—M.H. sanction has been obtained for 
ee eee £11,065 for erection of 22 houses op 
Langley estate —M.H. sanction is to be sought to 
erect 28 houses on Ridgeway-rd. estate 
Shoreham.—U.D.C. approved additional hall ai 
Haig Hut, Old Shoreham-rd—White & (, 
(B on), Lid., submitted plans for new timber 
se, which were approved. 
—TC. — | ar submitted by the 
Lid., for the erection of 4 
wedges in Lord-st. and Kingsway .— 
Contracts for erecting 116 houses on Guildford-rd 
site, to cost £42,117, will be alloted amongst |ocai 
builders who have offered to erect same. 
Stafford.Showell’s Brewery Co., Lid., Cross- 
wells Brewery, Langley, Birmingham. to rebuild 
the “ Fleur-de- * at Norton Canes. Plans by 
Wood & Goldstraw, A-R.I.B.A., Tunstall, Stoke. 
on-Trent. 


houses. 


oe are to be invited for new 


banking at Melbourne-st. and Dean-s 
for the York Grlehicn Penny Bank, Lid. a 


Stockpert.—Pians have been passed for a 2-story 
extension to the hatworks of 8. R. Carrington é 
Sons, Ltd., _ Green. 

Stockport.—U.D.C. passed plans for 16 houses 
Lisbarne-av.,.Offerton, for R. 8. Hallworth; also 


"for ortension. t to Congregational Church and chareh 


hall 

Sanction has been received from the 
M.H. for the borrowing of £112,000 for the erection 
of new public offices in Talbot-rd. U.D.C. : 
15 houses, Low Moss-lane and Manor-rd., for 
Freeman, Evans & Co.; eee tons to motor 
works, Market-st., for F. 

Tynemouth.— Education Committee has appointed 
Hays & Gray, Camden-st., North Shields, archi- 
s for new school on irton Farm site. 
Uckfleld.—U.D.C. proposes £450 conveniences. 

Wakefield.—The erating premises in Southgate 
for “The Wakefield E are to be enlarged 
Pians by Simpson & Moxon, architects 

Walsingham.—R.D.C. is to purchase site at Scun- 
thorpe for housing purposes. 

Widnes,—T.C. peered, plans for 2 houses, Lower- 
house-lane, for J. R. Moore. 

ing.—Plans went peeves by R.D.C. for_altera- 
tions to premises at for the Leighton Buzzard 
Co-operative Society an at Edles- 
borough for J. Lunnon. 

York.—U.D.C. has approved plans for 52 houses 
on Gallows Clese estate. 


TRADE NEWS 


for a bungalow 


Architectural Mouldings 
In the miclepage as advertisement appearing 
of out our 


on pa issue of September 4, 
the ad Messrs. Bryce, White & Co., 
Ltd.’s pc is given as as 28, Wharf-road, 
City-road, London, N.W.1. The postal 
district should, of course, be London, N.1 


A Firm’s Outing. 

The employees (195 in number) of f Messrs. 
A. Goldstein & Co., glass mer hans ra 
Westminster Bridge-r oa went to Mar 
rg annual outing “s > Seon 29 last, 
Ww. all spent an y, the weather 
being on its best enjoyable Following the 
dinner, taken at Anderson’s Restans ram, Mr. 
Goldstein thanked the men for ( joyalty 
shown on occasions diag i pe 
He also ially welcomed those who 
returned from Bermuda, where the, had bees 

the Castle Harbour Hote!. Conti 
ning, | ke of the company’s new ¥ 
the “A a Patent Puttyless Gla ng Bar 
which was having a merited success. It 


es en 
been submitted to local ing the sof 


-onht 
patent : J All serange 
ments-for the outing .were in the « inpetent 
hands of Mr. F. Doyle. 
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nd Warden: 
2 he BRICKS, &c. 
z Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
om ap to London Bridge. 
sith ‘hon sik i 3% 
een: Me ies sé 
Additions; Per 1,000. Delivered at Stations. 
| Co. Lig Flettons, at &£s da. £s a 
10 existing King’s Crees 21 3| Best Blue Oe 
aay + 4 ‘Sera 2 13 $ . alec . 18 0 
Bullnose Blue Cuts 
~~ beer Tae Midhurst Facing Bricks (delivered 
+ omg london site) ...... <titiominnaniua t= oe 
weg Best Fire Brick :— 
lion, fer 2 in. ene wee eee 38 ll 0 3in. dkchiianeinee 3 0 
build 3% Best White D’ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 0 
Ivory and D’ble Headers...26 10 0 
fe, Nab Salt Glazed One Side and 
ex. Stretcher ... 21 0 O two Ends .. 3010 0 
ernors of Headers ...... 2010 0} Two Sides and 
; Quoins, Bull- one End ... 8110 0 
ained {. pose and 4 in. Splays, and 
a. Flats......... 2710 0 a a 8 0 
ought on Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
to and batt, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
hall Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 
& Co BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
Ww timber — London. 
s. d. a 4d 
] tin, peryd.super 111] 3 in. per yd. super 2 9 
ate a 6 2 Se. 3 6 
ford-rd. 
Bet local ren 
miles 
| ~~ radius 
lans by — 
| Btoke- on 
Breeze . 
for new sateen delivered in sation area in full van joads. 
Dean-st Best Portland Cement. 
Standard Specification. Test £2 60 to £2 8 0 


, 2-8tory tis, alongside at at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 











gion é Ter oo ute 8 abevS o.7. 6 
Viteerete z oe 7s 
houses. Super Cement (Waterproof) . = 
h; also oe oe Works oe «8 13 D 
Charch Roman Cement wittine EO ee) 
Parian Cement ........... sommes 815 0 
om the Keene’s Cement, White ° mr 515 0 
fection ss a Pink . ¥ wivege: <0 
Plaster, Coarse, Pink ... es ieee 4 0 
ee nal ” White a sinus, 8 ae 6 
«i od been ieeuta ic ahmaeicois 512 9 
ag Bat Ground Blue Lias Lime piece i 7 $ 
theate tant hig RE oe : a $ 
arged. cae are charged is. 94. “each and credited 
it se ay in good condition within three 
 Scun- Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s, Od. per ton at rly. dp, 
ower- STONE, 
: Bata STONE. —Delivered i 
sed Westbourne Park. Paddington € Wilk oF “* 
zzatd South Lambeth, G.W.R., : ‘ 
Rdles. per ft. cube.. 210 
Bree Stoxz—Ranpom BLock— 
~ Daler ice on ial Nine io Ske”? 
ms, 8.R. 
A Poe gaara go reed one oie wha: 
ta; selected 
sizes or for special en ae yn 
‘ cubic foot extra, 
ORTLAND STONR— 
: Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
wing average, delivered in rail 
ip Mee Hie Way trucks at 
= m 
i aw. Rly., South Lambeth 
s Station, G aw , and Westbourne Park, 
oad, De. do, - deliv rp -R., per ft. cube .,.. 4 43 
stal a, pe tt pes road wegen at above 
i loins; Moe Oe 
1. Norn. —id per ft. Tes oe 
20 ft, average, and 4d. wane in ome 
an pe BLocx— 
srs. ne Kims, per ft. cube... ....c0ccesss 
of + typhg STONE— ees 
ate uarries, Wirksworth, Derb hire, s. 4 
an oe oe a irom 10 ft. and over P. ft. cb, pS 0 
4 c pecievsopheus cub tennis 6 
- Toux Brox four sides hopestng " 27 6 
—Robin Hood it" 
ered at any Goods Station, 
Mr. sawn two sides In dings 
Ity 30 ft. super) me + to snes — 
: sambiod i iis 
. Sawn two sides slabs random sizes) ize é 
vad if to 33 ia in. sawn a side sabe se 7 
. Mto2in an ah each salbupb tien ie 1 
in- t di ibe 
ueetn dedi OEY 
J ed at Goods Station, London 
ar, Seapplec randoai blocks 
ad $i sawn two cidae ie eaten gg Per z cube 6 3 
ad Super) . oh 
m3 mare two siden, “gg oe : 
A ae = 
ot cies, ditto slabs (random sizes) ,, 2 
at eilb-faced randose fag tee yd. super Har 
e- CAST 
nt Delivered in to | 
cube: Plain Be. Od are loads, 





6d, 
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woop. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL 
Inches. stan. Inches. per ston. 
RMT ciccicees £87 20 3 x 6 + £19 0 
ee Ri SD ee) BR 2 0 
Ske, cae Soe 25 0 » se Se 21 0 
OS ein ee oF uae ee 
cies 20 0 23 x . Reameonnish, a 
oF 8 2 20 0 3 x epi visen an 2 
ieee Zi meete oC 2 ON 8 nce ae 8 
“PLANED —. 
De EE cic SO B® sicscine £26 0 
F PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 
5 per sq. Inches. per 8 
esa 18 ;- Bb -oeeterenete 26 )- 
jebddcepeseodersocaes + La ccc. 
Oe eee eee es ad 
TONGUED AND MATCHING (BEST). 
pzoovan FLOORING 
per sq. Inches, 8q 
I sesesserssecssceesess 28/6 Piss ETE ae! * 
decstweteueseseeanecs, Bf Eo BR sccncovensenecsnesces 17 fe 
hisacndinbwe enuthie ni 30 /- Tonk anasch-ovbnansumans anes 
ins. TTENS. s. d SAWN LATHS. 34.4 
2 x2......per 100 ft. 2 3 | Per bundle ......... 2 0 
‘i 1 INCH AND aa THICK. 
verage price for prime quality. £ 8s. 4 
Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. cubs.. 015 0 
American and jor Japanese Figured 
k, per ft. cube 012 90 
Dry American and jor Japanese ‘plain ‘Oak, 
per ft. cube .... panera 010 0 
Dey Sa. edged Honduras Mahogany, per ft. 01 
idasne pveee once 4 u 
Dry iy news Honduras: ‘Mahogany, ber ‘tt. eee 
Dry Cuba Mah any, per ft. cube .. Mie a ae 
ety Teak, per ft. cube . (ivi < WS 2 
Dry American Whitewood, per cube... 010 0 
Best Seotch Glue, per owt... £4 10 ote —. 
Liquid Glue, per cwt. viccwae 4 7 O00 610 0 


SLATES. 


my slates from Bangor or Portmadoc 
vine paid in full truck loads to London Rate 
Station. Per 1,000 actual. 

£ es... & £ a & 
24 by 12 ...... 31 0.0 i8by10...... 17 5 0 
22 by 12....... 2719 6 1B by 9... 1510 0 
22 by 11 ...... 25 56 0 16 by 10....... 1414 6 
20 by 12 4.7 4 I6by8 .... 1b 5 O 
20 by 10 ...... 2017 6 

TILES; 


Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 


of not less than 6 tons. Per 1,000 
f.o.r, London. 


Best machine-made tiles from bomen or 
Staffordshire district ........ iia tee 
ditto hand- wate ditto . iim aot 
Ornamental ditto .. sina Raa 
Hip and valley tiles § Hand-made........ 0 9 6 
(per dozen) Machine-made..... 0 9 9 
METALS. 


Joists, GIRDERS, &c., TO "gle STaTION, PER Tox— 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted.. . £12 10 0 





Plain Compound Girders ... 14.10 0 
Stanchions ... 1610 0 
In Roof Work . . 910 0 
MILD STEEL ROUN DS. ale ioeden Station, ~~ ton 
Diameter. £ d, Dia meter. d. 
T. Specinsee 12 *o 6 in. to $in. 10 is 0 
BS 3 spicdin cue 11 0 0 in. to 2} in 1010 V 
Wrovceut-Iron TUBES AND ITTINGS— 


Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. less above 





gross discounts, carriage forward, if sent from 
London Stocks.} 
TUBES. Frrtincs. PLANGES. 
Wrought Genu- jin. Over jin. Over 
Mild ine and jin. and in. 
Steel. Staffs. under. under. 
% ~ ‘. @€: a @ 
° © 
ee OPE 50 45 tat 55 57 
i be | 464 40 42 50 52 
Steam ...... 2 55 424 35 7 45 47 
Galv. gas 59 37 35 37 45 47 
Galv, water 45 3a 30 32 40 42 
Galv, steam 40 274 «25 27 35 37 
*0,1.—Ha.r-Rounp GutTrers—London Prices ex Works 
Per yd. in 6 ft. es and Sto 
lengths. — Nozzles. En 
shee kentiiivin boy 2}d. 
23d. 
oN. of. 23d. 
i . 24d. 
; 34d. 
‘04. Gem 
oe Grae 234. 
WEEE sncbis ceahsanebees 108 10a. z 
BOONE  vicdigesapecunanss << Ehee 10}d. 234. 
GES vec tevcsnessouncre:. BIEE tet 2 
5 se eet 1/2 34d. 
“*RAIN-WATER PIPES, &c. 
pes ot Deets stock ingles. 
. in 6ft. Pipe. angles, stock an: 
2 Bes plaleidcccsees 12} she ite 
SE. in :. eerewis SES 1034. 1 
© eg! sececasevens 1/68 ij ist 
BED cei vewiveeoete’ BE 1/ iia t 
© TS ug? sxdncsvanea 2/24 1/7 2/44 
*The above R.W. ae to an 


advance of 5% from October 20th, 19 
apa: Coatep Soi, Pirgs—London tea Works. 


Bends, stock Branches. 
Pipe, angles, stock angles. 
2 in. ya in6 ts. plain = is e+ 
‘ehin 2 6 1 2 4 
eee oe es ey 
4 in = 33 2% 39 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry 


L.C.C. Coatep Draaty Pirgs—London Prices ex Works 
Bends, 


stock Branches, 
s. d. 8. d. a. d. 
Sin. per yd. in 9ft.lengths 3 6 43 6 3 
owt. qr. ibs, 
din. a i 2) Bees §& ° 2 
Sim, : 2a 9 96 4 3 
oe Poo 0 6 611 10 LL is 1 
(ras) or jointing 41j- per owt. 
Per ton in London. 
lRnon— £ sa, & iw ¢4 
Common bars ue - 11900 to 12 0 8 
Staffordshire Crown Bars 
Good merchant quality 1150 t 2 56 0 
Staffordshire Market 
90 . 6 6S 
0 9 .. Wi 0 
oe 6: ee 
00 .. 123064 
00 ~ B64 
ioe. UBS 
6.3 wa 268 @ 
~ 26g. 00... 600 
Sheets Mas’ Beet’'Sott Steal, G.R- and C.A. quality — 
Ordinary sizes, 6 y 
2 ft. to 3 ft. ok um 0. HWY 
Ordinary sizes, 6 by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 g 
and 24g. .....05+».. sahligins %10 9 . 1610 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft, by : 
2it.to 3ft.te2%e .... 1910 0 .~ Wes 
Yo. 1 quality per ton extra, 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft... to 
eS eae 00 wm WS 
Ordinary sizes 6 
9 ft. to 22 g. and 24¢ 1510 0 .. 1610 
y sizes, 
D fb. tO 26 ©. .nocvocncceeess 18 10 O «sw. 19 10 
Sheets Galvendoed ~~ Best quality— 
Best Soft Steel 
Sa ninusne 
20 g. and thicker ......... 10 0 .~ 2110 0 
Best Soft Steel 
22 g. and 24g. ..... RO as 26 
7 Sem Steel Sheets, 
EE CLAIRE RES 2: 4:9 ae 
Cat Nail, — to 6 in. i @ 8 oat. & 9 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
Meta WINbDOWs. sizes, suitable for oe. 


plete houses, including all fittings, painting t 
coats, and delivery to job, average price acon 


1s. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per foot super. 





LEAD, &c. 
(Delivered in London.) £s. 4, 
Leap—Sheet, English, 4 lb. and uP - stim: man 
Me $05 GONE Sisicaccss ccsee canvenniuasinds edainanie =o : 
1 ceosconenesete pavisebalines 
counts 2410 0 


pipe . pccahanenianite 
Note. County delivery, ‘Qs. per ‘ton extra: lots 
. per cwt. extra, and over 3 ewt. and 


under 3 owt. 3s 
under 5 cwt., is. 6d. per cwt. extra, Cut to sizes, 
Old fend, ex London 
Old lead, ex DB bay 
Se eS an 
‘COPPER. a. 
Seamless Copper tubes (basis) ..........-..++++- per Ib. o 02 
Strong sheet.....-.-seesesreneeeerneneeseees Ee es, 
WU «co cco ccccccaccacdseessnsesaseveeweesens evabkeetnne Mies 
Copper naile.........0..cescsceneeseresceerennaesennns HH ee. 
Copper WIE... ervesseseeeseeenscousereneierbes ane 011 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in Lo 


ae a dae PATTERN SCREW Down Bis Cocgs For 


ta fin. lin. ijin.-1}:a, 2in. 
“Le 45/- 76/- 153/- 246/- 510;~ per doz. 
New River Patrern ScREW Down Stor Cocks anD 


Unions. 
jin. Zin. 1 in. lgin. Ifin. Zin. 


41/6 62/- 92/- 174/- {~ 588 /~ per doz 
Riven PATTERN —" a one FERRULES. 
6 - ‘116/6 doz, 
Cats amp Soanws. “fees 
Ijin, ifin. tes AS in. Ione aa 
6 . - — - - per ’ 
4 ! conus NOT hor Scunws. 
Ld sin. lin. iin. 1pin. 2 in, 
6 ilij- et 29 j- j- 63/- per doz. 
BRaSs emg 
- Zin. 3 in. 
12)- 


in, 4 in 
20j- 24] 81 /- per dos. 
new Ravan PATTERN Ciotpos ALL VaLveEs, 8.F. 
_ Zin. Lin. Ijin. 1 in. 
5j- _56;- ous 162 /- {- per doz. 
Draws Leap P. & 8. ae ate Brass CLEANING 
: in, Th ": in. 3 in. 
8 Ibs, P. traps .. 5/- alr 
TIN. _En in 
8d., Tinmen’s ?d., Le pe 104. per Ib, 
PAINTS, 


Oil, - pipes ya 
» imbarrels ... pe 
° ” 

” 

” 


CVeSor ee SO 


ooeeee 


Raw Linseed 


” bid 


—- 


eae 


Pooocecoe 
Om mp rormrre- 


I ine Ground Ha casks. 
wien kegs over 5-cwt. casks is 5/9 cwt, 
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NEW CINEMAS 


Cheltenham.—Cheltenham Town Cceuncil 
i h licence to the 
, for a building 


: -—Pilans are passed for an exten- 
anes of reconstruction to the Rosevale 
Picture House, Dumbarion-road, for the 
Rosevale Cinemas, Ltd., 225, St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow. The architect is Mr. Neil 
C. Duff, 187a, West ge-street, Glasgow. 

Lisburn.—In the i of the cinema 
theatre in Market-square, the work will be 
carried out by direct labour. Plans are 
a Robert 8. Hill, 144. Wellington-place, 

ast. © 


THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS 
IN SCOTLAND 


erect 2,400 houses will shortly be invited. 

Buckie.—Harsove Exrension.—A £23,000 
ge a harbour extension is proposed by 
the T.C. 


Dundee.—New Buipines.—Plans and sec- 
tions of proposed new buildings, etc., have 
been lodged at the Office of the City Engineer 
as follows :—Dalgleish-road — bungalow for 
Charles Gray ( 7, ); , 
street— w for William Black (archi- 
tect, W. . Patrick, 26, Yeaman-shore) ; 
Loraine-road—bungalow for J. K. Anderson 
& Co. (plan by petitioners); Mains Loan— 

for James Ashton & Son (plan by 
titioners); Nesbitt-street— bungalow for 

illiam Black (architect, W. M. Patrick, 26, 
Yeaman-shore); West Port—alterations for 
George Bell (architects, Gordon & Sorym- 
geour, 7, Ward-road). 

Edinburgh.—Banx.—Plans are passed for 
coameces work, etc., at 4 and 5, Brandon- 
terrace, for the National Bank of Scotland, 
Ltd. The architects are Messrs. T. P. War- 
wick & Sons, 54, Northumberland-street. 


oR ger sig houses, to cost 
£10,000, are proposed by the T.C. 

G .—Auteration.——Plans passed for 
additions at 147, Langlands-road, Govan, for 
the Glasgow and District Heritable Invest- 
ment Co., Ltd., 34, St. Enoch’s-square. Mr. 
William Baillie, 68, Hydepark-street, Stob- 
cross, Glasgow, architect. 


September 11, 193} 


Glasgow. — Reconstruction. — Plans 
* pared for reconstruction scheme for South, 
(Glasgow), Ltd., 84, Gordon-street (Grosyeno, 
Restaurant). The architect is Mr. John Gait 
(Barr & Galt), 59, Bath-street, Glasgow, 
Glasgow.—Buiipincs.—Plans passed for 
erection of a new building and alteration of 
another at Naitaainan tad Tollcross, The 
architect is Mr. James Aitchison, F.R.LB A 
170, ape ent, Glasgow. oy 
Lanark.—Scuoots.—The Lanarkshire ¢.¢ 
has decided to with building schemes 
at Airdrie Victoria School, Airdrie Ney 
Secondary School, King’s Park School, near 
Glasgow, and extensions at Stoney 
Academy. The cost is estimated at £9,600, 
Paisley.—Scnoot.—Plans passed for new 
school at Craigielea, Renfrewshire, for the 
C.C. of Renfrewshire. The architects are 
Messrs. Charles Davidson & Son, 27, High. 
street, sg’ 
Paisley. —Premises.—Plans are passed for 
new premises at 15 to 17, High-street, for 
Messrs. Marks & Spencer, Ltd., 35, Chiswell 
street, London, EC. The architects are 
Messrs. Jones & Rigby, William Deacon's. 
chambers, Lord-street, Southport. 
Perth.—Dwettmcs.—Perth Town Council, 
as proprietors of an area of ground on the 
south side of Jeanfield and the west side of 
a propose to erect 14 houses. 
ort Glasgow. — Hari. — After prolonged 
negotiations between Port Glasgow Town 
Council and the War Office authorities, word 
has now been received that the latter body 
have accepted the site offered by the Town 
Council at Aldergrove for a new drill hall, 
and in addition to the new drill hall there 
will be erected on the grounds four tenements 
of 24 three-apartment houses. 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND" 


The are the present rates of wages 
Scotland 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot 


errors that may occur. 


in the building trade in the principal towns of 
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VATOR. . ; 
aoe a. OR. » i: CARPEETER AND JOINEE—continecd. a 
ane werting away to shoot—6 ft. deep........... per yard cube . ' Deai wrot moulded and rebated per foot cube 14 0 
Miifinclay iE ce 6 Stee ry wi 
tional depth of 6 ft, rs. ‘o 0 Plain deal jamb linings framed ............ ft. 1 1 1fl 
et cing si eneies sesessvanescanseecnnnecs per foot super 04 Deal shelves and bearers. ft — a is ie 
De. tosides of excavation, including shoring . } 0! Add if cross-tongued 000... : 2d. | 2d. | 2d. 
CONCRETOR. STAIRCASES, 
Portand coment concrete in foundation 1 to 6 .... per yard cube 27 0 | Deal treads and risers in and including| 1’ Wey uel] 2 Te 
pr inning in short lengths ..........0- 5 ms 6 0 rough brackete .....ccsssweccsen. 2A} 24) 2a); — j- 
aT ant io. tc k wi ~~ 2 6 | Deal strings wrot on both sides and 
‘dd if in beams Ke ~. 3 0 framed 1f| 2] 2/72) 24})— 
aE 0 connsding 10 ft. beyond the ‘4 . nhc Housings for steps and risers bh in 
* > + iapsisinginnibent int eac 
er en s 2 0 | Deal balusters, } in. x 1} in... pee ft, run 09 
BRICKLAYER. ee average, 3 in. x 3 in. * ao 6 0 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ s. d, | Add if ramped o # 12 0 
7. per rod 30 0 0 Add if wreathed os oa 24 0 
bricks 730 0 FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
pepe ray sie 2 22 0 0 | Sin. barrel bolts Sid. {| Rim locks 2+ 
Add fin cunent and ahen i: 165 0 Sash fasteners .................... lljd. | Mortice locks cesses 44 
Portland FACINGS Casement fasteners ............ 1/5 | Patent spring hinges and 
ali Age NGS. “te Casement Stays ......cnrcoss 1/2 letting into floor and 
Extra for facing in —. F Joogsar sige road Cupboard i0cks .cccec 1/5 | making 200d corn 19 /~ 
every 103, per 1,000 over the price ss FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. d. 
common bricks. per ft. super 0 t | Rolled steel joists percwt. 15 3 
POINTING. Plain compound girders ‘és 18 0 
Nest fist struck or weathered joint .....cccc00mm +» ‘ty 8 O 3 m3 Do. stanchions ‘6 = : 
ARCHES, roofwork ; 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— RAIN-WATER GOODS. a 
Ps ah brick rings. < .. 2 ee (3; @ | & 16 
Ared in stocks ~ © 1 9 | Half-round plain rebated joints ..... ft.ran (1/4 1/7 | 19 | 2/- 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or Ogee Do. D0. -seensersnnensennene 29 [1 19 | 28 |2A 
segmental me » © 6 O | Rain-water pipes with ears ............... 5 (1/6 24 _ _ 
SUNDRIES Extra for shoes and bends ................ each | te - ” : fen 3A 
aici Do. stopped ends  neecccecome 9 
gy dread eat phomonrtgupegmama ep bat os for inlets... ~  |8@ len | snolas 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves.......... cach 1 0 0 Re oa hanopon peo ee, or 
Setting kitchener, including forming fit &e., Milled ying in flashings a 
with all fire bri si 415 0 Do. Do. in flate - 39 0 
ASPHALTER. s. d. Extra labour and solder in coated cesspool ................ each 6 9 
Hialfinch horizontal damp COUFBE esses per yard super 4 6 | Welt joint per ene : : 
inch vertical damp couree................ Fe » @® & Soldered seam * 03 
Tineguarterinch on fats in two thicknesses sn ie ie rem rhe oe ey 
per foot run ~ one 
inti age Drawn lead waste ft. ran A iff] 1fo 3/ 3/6 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high pri ee AL. oe 18) 2} 2/6) 308) — | — 

Do. ‘soil... —- | -|-—-|-—-|]— |& 
York stone templates fixed. perfootcube 13 0] 5. 4.55 lead pipe each a Pe ee, eee) ee 
york stone sills fixed - » 2 9) Geiedsepet /-| 14| 19\ 26 | 32 | — 
Bath stone and all labour fixed ooh 10 6 | Red lead joints... lid. | 1/-| 1) 1f1| 2/4 | 4f0 

ees a anew Sane n 10 © | Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/6 3/- | 36 | 4/4 | 5 | 7A 
Chilmark stone fixed complete... . goa 7 ¢) ee =| xl ee | 12 717) — 
SLATER. Bib cocks and joints ,, -j- 

Welsh 16 in, x 8 in. 3 in. jap, including nails ... per square 12 9 | Stop cocks and joints . 15/4 17/2 | 258 | 6f-| — | — 
Do, %in.x 10in. Do. pane pa 80 9 . 4 
%in. x 12 in. Do, Do. eose » 9 0 i ine 5 2 3 

CARPENTER AND JOINER Render, float and set in lime and hair .................. . per yard sup. 

Fir framed i a Do. Do. DN eciceecs es aes 2 6 

ip — per foot cube : : Do Do. Keen’s ” ” 3 6 

}0i oF bv lathing ” i 7 
- a floors and partitions... 9 é : : er motal lething eee 2 6 
russes Pe "1. ” 1’ (Not regen “Ci or runners, etc.. ior sus- 
Pat rath cove boarding cwgpr | 386 | 28+ a3i- | 0/- oe : 2 2 
<nongpe-d concrete ’ Do. in face ” ” 
Sg-sSema ahasisnccsloneseencen ae a my jaster perlgirth 0 19 
‘Centre for arches par fi. oup. One-and-a-half granolithic pavings _ ....-.-.-00c------ . per yardsup. 6 3 
Gutter » .“ GLAZIER. 
boards and bearers .................. 1 0 perfooteup. 0 7% 
; FLOORING ey bie e  eee 0 10 
Do, tongued and per eq.| — | 42/6 | 50)- | 57/6 | Obecured sheet ” — 
Do. : SPOOUON  vhenmiiies: ag — | 47/- | 56/- | 64/- }-in. rolled plate ” ” 010 
Modded wn” «adage . ‘ 44/- | 4/-| — a“ pogo raga gan ” »” a3 
5 il cast . ” 
aod grounds «pon tt mp) 14) 6) art a0 (er: PAINTER. 

SASHES AND s. d. | Preparing and distempering, 2 COats .......-.------ - per yard sup. : 
ree bal! moulded sashes or casements........ pet foot super 1 10 ing and priming wobec: 09 
itr Sting wo ing = f° 9ap me tom ae > 

Se the ae inner and outer " Do. smn * 9 ; : 

” ” 

hard wood sills with 2in, moclded socen Pg ae 23 
Ie Beatle hung, double hung with pul- Varnishing twice ss 03 
and weights; average sige... css 45 3 9 | Sizing - oe? 

Two-panel square framoge ef aes | ae ec iter Eee 
Rewee 7 {Tamed -eennnnnrene POE ft. sup. 4 Ay ry Wes pois per foot sup. . 6 
Two-pane! | : oe * 4 2 

‘mo uded both 1 polishing. ” ” 
fergeal Do Do ‘ 2/9 | 2/1 | 5/2. | Preparing for and hanging peper ~e pal one ct 

‘SO tear Pen ca msi at akan Beh a Uuoniormt A 
and from 1s. 6d. per tor Fire The whole of the information given on this page is , 


THE BUILDER. 
CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 
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TENDERS 


Communications for 
should addressed to 
rence OF ale thee Saclay een 
¢ 


pragean 
(Se eoe sera Fretctioe, 


B.M. W 


nf a@ special ward block at Forster- 
Messrs. Samuel Stevenson & Sons 
aoe  nelfent _ 
*H. & J. Martin, Lid., Belfast. 


~-For extensions to workers’ dini 

ork-street ~gy 4. of Gallaher, Lid. Messrs. 

Stevenson & Sons , Royal-avenue, Belfast :-- 
M'Laughlin & Harvey, Lid., Belfast. 


eg the = gga of a public con- 
Bendy recreation ground at 
Haverton Hi ae the DpDe. Mr. J, H. Hiy, 


Engineer and Surveyor :— 
*By direct labour. 
rebuilding the “New Oscott 


Sirmiagham.—F or 
Tavern,” on a site at Chester and Antrobus-roads, 
for Anselis, Lid., Aston Brewery, Birmi 
Mr. W. Norman teint, FRIBA. ‘architect Sun- 
buildings, Bennetts- Birmingham :— 
“WwW. J. Whittall & Son, Lid., Lancester-street, 
Birmingham. 


Blackpoo!.—For alterations to ranch bank at 
Whitegate-drive with ‘oad, for oo 


District ar i. Fam ng Messrs. Franc 
Jones & H. . F. & ARRIBA. avehi- 
~~“ ~ TER nny er :— 
. Parker, Blackpool. 
she we senior schoo] at Clifden-road. 
Mr. Edward Willis, MInst.C.£., Borouch Engineer 


and § , Town Hall, Chiswick, W.4:— 
geet J. 


arris, Bath-road, Houns- 
hetees eh the Ki street si Le 
we — 
soca: & Poole, Madeley 


ee Gere, © the erection of a new 
senior girls’ Cocrphilly, 


for the ——— 
goin. Mr. D. Canty Counc FRIBA., FS.1., 
County Architect, Oalet ty Hall, Cardiff :— 
*Richard Jones, 8t. Martins- -road, 
Caerphilly ........... £17,964 





Crawcrook-on-T Tyne.—For new R&C. _ school. 
Messrs. Stienlet 4 Maxwell. architects, 5, Saville- 
chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 


*William Chariton & Sons, br ase 


Building work— *Aitken Bros. 
Brickwork-—*R. Marshall 


& 
Painter—*A. Biggar & Sons. 
ope 22 houses on Caen Hill site, for the 
F. Rendell & Sons, sane” woe 
er mas Fe & Public Works Construction 
Swindon 
Doncaster.—For 


Atkinson, 


and 
t ‘Brothers 
Brewery, Sheffield. M Wilburn 
areniiette, Exchange-buildings, 


“Thomson & Dixon (Doncaster), Ltd, Don- 


Dublin.—For erection of six houses on the 
Shandon Park estate :-— 
*S. Byrne. 


ee (@) at Haswell, (6) one 
and (¢) one at Deaf Hill, for 
Engineer and Berveyor ro 


giranstormer house at Kaimes, f 
. BE. J. MacRae, pipe City 


*A. Se , -Mosselburgh ......... 251 4 6 
Sears SE ee 
LBA. City City- 
“ie ise aon ats -cacticias 
PRipa. “S, Tariat 
Brick works, etc-—*Thaw & Campbell, Dennis- 


Joinery, and ironmongery—*The 
Zinaeee of 
late John Cochrane, 


jon under this heading 
“The Editor,” and must 


-room 


THE BUILDER. 


Ely.—18 houses at as Littieport, for the 
R.D.C Mr. H. F. W. Housing Architect. 
Downham-road :-— 

. Ambrose & Sons, Ely, Cambs. ... £5,985 

, Littleport Cambs. 6.877 

. Lofts A om Littleport, Cambs. 6,760 
oF, Sutton, Cambs. 


Creek —" — = poe houses only) eon} 

Epping.—Ervction of 16 houses at School Green- 
lane, a the R.D.C. :— 

Pa Os A, I ii issvecen seas a 
<-Pleetwood.—For golf club house Rossall 
ie me for the t yee Mr. Williaa Melville, 
C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall -— 

ee? W.. Lee, Lid., Chorley (approx.) £3,000 
Glasgow.—For new buildings at Kingston-street, 
Tradeston, Glasgow, for Pradeston Motors Lid. 

*Braby & Co., Lid. Springburn, Glasgow. 
Glasgow. —For seerentien: and additions to’ Old 
Students’ Union * University. Mr. T. 
Harold d Hoghes, PRLBA.. architect, 121, Douglas. 


ge and brick works, ete.—*Lauder and 

J ogy ce igo P “ 

oiner, Carpentry a seneye — *John 

Allan & . 

Glasgow—For various a in the Corporation 
Markets. Thomas Somers, C.E., architect, Office of 
Public Works, George-square, Glasgow : — 

Joinery and carpentry works, ete. 

“Joseph Stevenson £4,483 14 11 

Plumber work, etc.— 

*Kennedy & Bain, Glasgow 

Slater work, etc.— 

*Archibaki McCorquédale & Son, 

Glasgow 

Glazier work— 


inion at sewage outfall works, for 
the U.D.C.. Mr. A. 8, , Surveyor :— 
a Dunningham, Raydon, Suffolk £442 7 6 
Maiisham.—For alterations and additions to 
Bungalow, for Major Mullins. Messrs. Dudley 
Newman, Elliott & Archer, architects :— 
*Ringmer oe Works. 


12 houses at 


For Tryddyn, for the 
Mr. Fred Barrett, +s Offices, 


Council 


Huddersfield. — Rebuil ing ” Mason's 
cry ewe reps at the junction of Lo A ~ 
road, for Wilson’s Brewery, Lid. Messrs. 
Joseph Sorry & Sons, architects, 1, Market-walk :— 
bass ne & Jessop, nAe., Mold Green, Hud- 
rs 











aa 


September 11, 1931 


Hungerford.—F or paintin Cr ( _beuses 
Kintbury and Inkpen’ f for the R D. _ ™ 
*Neale, Hungerford 


Keighley.—For painting the first-c| 
bath, norton ing ie fs at ‘the ie 
Baths, ‘Aibortswrect, Keighley, "or ihe Be et 
roug rchitect, 
Keighley — ldsworth, Lid., Shi eos 
oldswo ley, York- 
po Dp. or 


2% 
Kendal—For 86 houses on Glebe Est 
B.C. Mr. F. Oxberry, Engineer and tere” 
Town Halil :— 
*P. A. Baines & Sons, Kendal. 


Keswick,—For new premises, for o Keswick 
Industrial Co-operative Society. Mr. Percy Hoy. 
L.R.LB.A., qrchitnct, 21, Station-road, Keswick -— 

"Isaac & Robin Hodgson, Keswick. 


Leeds.—For alterations at the Peel Hotel and 
Restaurant, Boar-lane :— 
*Wm. Irwin & Co., Ltd. 


Leeds.—For eatonaigns to Cavendish-road Presby. 
terian Church ~ the Trastees. Messrs. T. & 
Athron and D. gol — Dolphin. 
chambers, Market rise, Doncaste 

*Pickard & Company, Leeds. 


Pi veenigPincal rebuilding of Elmwood Mills, Camp- 


elie —°W. H. Hylton. 
Plumber—*H, ioe 


Leéds.—For structural ‘alterations at the South 
Leeds. Conservative Club, for the Trustees :— 
*Matthews & Son. 


Liverpool.—For ba ety at St. Michael's Church 

West Derby-road. r. X. Velarde, ARILBA, 
architect, 3, Aberertiiy square. _ 

“Tyson's (Contractors), , Liverpool. 


{London.—The~ following a contracts have 
been placed by the War Office during the wee 
Coles Beplemien. Fd , pare 
Colchester r-spray: and repairs Toads— 

Rees, Bid. ye ham. 
Wooiwic-repais to roads—J. - Edwards & Co 

(Whyteleafe), Ltd., London, W. 

Glasgow, Barrel ‘Batrackstar Spraying, ¢tc.— 

H. V. Smith & Co., Lid., Edinburgh. 
Aberdeen, New * epat Barracks—cricket and {oo'- 

ball ground-—-Maxwell:M. Hart, Glasgow. 
Aldershot, Welli mn Lines, Badajos Barracks- 
— w.c.’ Bros. (Aldershot), Lid., Alder- 


panes and Woking—periedical pain'- 
& Sons, Lid., Shipley. 
Atelier AH road and parade - 
“Onatelte Hart & Co:; Lid.; London, 8. 
Woolwich— and renewal of sashes, frames 
and doors—E. J. on. } gpm W.C. 
Hounslow—repairs end rades—J. B 
Edwards -& t Co. (Whyieleate) L London, W 
— Military. Col — Beience, ete. —paint- 
ng—Oates Bros., Brad 
Dideot, R.A.0. Depot widening and resurfacing 
of road—W- F. Rees, Ltd., Cheltenham. 
Fort. Monckton—conversion of two barrack rooms 
John Hunt, Ltd. Gos 
Fort Smethwick -ateretions and additions—Cresdee 
& Tilbury, Southsea 
giaraclife- improvements to married — 
quarters—G. Lewis & Sons (Dover), Ltd. is ss 
yn < bedding store—G. 
orks 
York, Cavalry nog a sy M.T. Depot—provide and 
ag shutters — Haskins & Co., " 
ndon, E. 
nae Infantry Barracks—improvements to married 
quarters—J. W. Maw: & Sons, Lid., York. 
~Beliewing is. a list of the a 
entered into for week ending September 5 by 
Office of Works ;— z 
British Museum—infernal and. external paintings 
J. Scott Fenn, Ltd., 42, William-street, Wee n 
Baldock P.0:W.8:—new approach roat--J 
Sons, Ltd, 33,.Streatham-place, 5.W.2. = 
Land Valuation Offices—C.1.  cabi inets—Rankey 
Lone ag aa & Sheldon, Lid), %, 
street, 
*heltenham 7 E.—eltoratione and a 
4 & Co., Bath-street, Hereford. wi sisi 
Floor door springs H., KOums, 3, Emerai 
Scsnagien ‘Some ne. Exchange—heating gre hot 
water service— ational Heating Co. (1928), 
41.. Westminster Bridge-road, 8.5.1 “td. 1 
Dual box sorting fittings—F. Troy & Co ” 
Finchley-road, N.W.3. 


rop d additions 

London (New jew Cross).—For the pro! _ School, 

and alterations r the Addey & Bt: i er Purvis, 
New Cross-road, S.E.14. Messrs. Put 
architects, 417, New Cross-road, 8. 


rdditions—-Wm 


Alternative 
Tender 

British 

Empire 

Ter nder Materie 
. “Se: £18 
rt ry 





=% 


hh 


% 
Erg 


Ree 







the South 


stees :— 


el’s Church, 
ARLBA. 


ool. 


tacts have 
the week 


to roads— 
ands & (o 
ng, ec 


and foot- 
aw 


id., Alder- 
ical paint- 


S, frames 
es—J. B. 


surfacing 








September il, 1931 


for alterations to the “ Three 





Com- 


Lenten. ross-street, for Messrs. 
Fe, Hae, et Mea, mee 
R r. 
toatl tities by Mr. William Gilbert, 
we BA, 14, Broad-street-avenue, B.C2:— 
spewin Bros. & Co., Clapton senennnennee £3,9%6 
Kught & Sons, TottenWAM ..creccerereeee 3,732 
4rbro, Theobalds-Toad .....6.-«0 3,688 
g. Barker, Whitechapel sipueiiiliaeney 3,684 
Seat eon Pi cchapel i= B60 
ti itechapel ......... 
Be (Surveyor’s estimate: £3,600.) 
ion of pale fencing in Limbury- 
nad. rg toe Orknield- road and Marsh-road, for 
oo Webb . . £100 18 4 


alee ‘the. reconstruction of Trafford 
wridge, for the Salford T.C.; 


contractor:— : 
“ara & Sons, Ltd., Swinton... 


£20,898 
‘kipworth, Jones & a. Ltd., 
Tratlord Park aie Kodapne Mae 
.—For erection ‘of frowns Munici 
school at Withington, for the E.C. Plans in Ar 
Department, Education Offices, Teansaste - _ 
(Builders), Ltd.,. Man- 


ects 
iG. & W. Smith 
chester. 
Maryport.—Alterations “ Turk’s Head” Hotei, 
King-street, for the Workington Brewery Co. Lid. 
Wr. 7, Nicholson, architect, 47, John-street, Work 


y ‘Marshall, Maryport. 

Newbury.—8 houses in parish of Winterbourne 
and 4 in parish of Leckhampstead, for the R.D.C 
Mr. &. G. Hampshire, architect and surveyor, Wash 


Common, Newbury :— 


F. J. Reynolds, Thatcham ............... £4,682 
Langdon & Son, Thatcham ............... 4,596 
4. C. Carter, Chaddleworth .....:.....0..: 4,572 


For alterations to the Primi- 
in Northumberland-road. 
architects, 14, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
tive Methodist Church 
Wess. Davidson & Sherwood, 
wags Gosforth :— 

BE. Ridley, Gosforth. 
Risks nel ne.—New pavilion in the Exhi- 
bition Park, for “ihe City Council. Plans by the 
(ity Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall :— 
*Mlexander Anderson, Neweastle ...... £1,459 


Neweastie-on-Tyne.—For foundation and_ piling 
work for large extensions to the County buildings. 
lor the Northumberland County Council. Plans by 
Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, architects, Ellison- 


place, Neweastle : 
*H. Kelly, Lid.. St. Mary’s-place, Neweastle. 
North Berwick six blocks of -three-apartment 


houses, two blocks of four-a 
wo ack of ne gg oe -_ at, Lochbridge, 
or } obertson, Bu Surveyor’s 
‘fice, North Berwick :-- ” 

ee & © 

oiners— ueen & McBean, Mossend. 
Plumber—*R. Shaw. Glasgow. 

Plasterer—*A. W. Black, Wishaw. 

Slater. and goughoast-~ -*J. Armstrong & 8on, 

Edinburg 
PP wate Mc afte her & Sons, Glasgow. 
ay kml and gat . & J. Main & Co.. Ltd., 


rtment houses, and 


or 50 


sche houses on Kettering-road 
a for the Th The 


Borongh Engineer, Town 


G. F. BRAMAN ....... isd cere £17,282 5 
(Subject to M.H. sanction.) 
fan mnamnton.— —For (a) la Rew wood block 
in Ward 2, and (6) retiling roof of isolation 
ward at Harborough-road Hospital, for the T.C.:— 
(a) *G. - WIDE ........uscckaacaseenae eae £169 
Ome Br King 5. ees £292 
Nerten,—20 non-parlour ¢ houses, for the 
RDC. Mr. W = : 
Snydale-road, orecauate sin PAR, — 
“Harry Stubbing: , Norton, Malton .., £26,700 
Oidham.—For new church t. 
Barnabes" Char “Oldham, Mr hobort ‘Martin, 
LBA. archi %, Deansgate, Manchester -— 
*Lond & Kenwor hy Pernham-street, Oldham. 
teeing ie —~For 10 non- is a 4 at Morda 
ng site, for the R. Cc. B. Barnes, 
Surveyor, Counci! Of fices, Castle a —_ 
» Roberts « Son, Trevor Ruabon ... £3,442 
in tame — Tiare irs of nen r houses 
each of pari of (2) Hilton and OM Walton. 
iy for ti RD. Mr. 2 8 8. Litherland. 
Pe ea 10, High ‘street, Burton-on-Trent :— 
ri a ee (£834 per pair) £2,502 
Morie «ga MEO BE per pair) 2,490 
Hod: &§ eee (ee wee 2,466 
m2 Son (£788 per batt} 2,364 
n mareer Bro ig ee los 2,362 
AWertbingto: : Willson (ern a 2,322 
"Won “id é 8 Rear, (£890 per pair) 2,670 
nol A (2840 per pair) 2.520 
Pat Be: (2798 per pair) 2,394 
> cn EE eee (£775 per pair) 2,325 
4 2 ig (ores per wait) 2,322 
Worthington « Witson (e160 per baith, 2280 
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ew hotel at Bros. L Rossin 


near Doncaster, for —— Bros f- 
field. Mr. Wynyard Dixon, architect ig St. 
James-row, Sheffield — 
*B. Groves, Goldthorpe, near Rotherham. 
Reconstruction of “Effingham 
eas ” Hotel, Effingham-street, for Trusseelt'e 
effield. Mr. D. B. Jenkinson, 


Brew 
ALR. LBA. ‘architect, Imperial- buildings : oo 
*John Eshelby & Sons, Rotherham. 


Albans.—16 ane Lybury-lane, Redbourn, 
for as R.D.C. Mr. F. Mence, L.R.IBA., 43, 
Upper Lattim Cgeiet: 


— =. mag get vd Sets -«. £7,554 

et Ree 7,000 
asin & & Harboroagh, 3 oe aikes 6,159 
Bacon & Godman, St. Albans ............ 6,131 
*H. Fidler & Sons, Luton, Beds .......... 6,040 


St. Faith’s.—Six houses at Great Witchingham, 
for the R.D.C. Messrs. A. F. Scoit & Sons, 
FF.R.LB.A., architects, 23, Tombland, Norwich :-— 

A. W. English & Son, Drayton ......... £2,400 
MRM es cp cecin masguisceys sosscacalcnssecixs 2,357 
Nor; +4 Bros., Horstead .................. 2,365 
8. th, Wrozhan ........................ 2,169 
*Collison Bros., Reepham .................. 2,117 


Sandbach.—For (a) 12 houses on Third-avenue, 
and (>) 6 houses on Third-avenue, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. J. R. Price, Surveyor, Town Hall :— 

*A. Welts, Haslington, near Crewe ... = 

*“W. Street & Son, Sandbach ............... 2,073 


Scunthorpe.—For new modern hotel at the corner 
of Doncaster-road and Henderson-avenue, for 
Barnsley Brewery Co., Lid. Mr. H. T. Raper, 
company’s resident architect :— 

*Thomas Jenkinson & Sons (Don- 

| i os han aide en ens cahoase £20 
Shetheild.—New branch premises at Low Shire 


(Shiregreen) and Southey Green-rd., for the 
Brightside and Carbrook Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
ange-street. Mr. W. A. Johnson, C.WS, 
Architects’ ——, Balloon-street, Manchester, 
and Mr. A. Webster, L.R.1.B.A., architects, 19, St. 
James’-street, Sheffield :-— 
*Works Department, Brightside and Carbrook 


Co-operative Society, Ltd., Sheffield 
Sheffield.—For (a) 26 houses, (b) 166, (c) 88, (d) 
64 (e) 100, on the Shiregreen site, for T.C. 
ia) R. Snell & ne DEE. cvcecnensessivienesin £10,910 
Cb WE: MOUIIOED use seyciscesscosesscocecveins 60.753 
(ce) R. T- Hineheliffe 
CE ic. : DRE: sasatansectines denssae 





(e) W. Malthouse, Ltd. 








SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


Phone British Made. Phone 
HOP HOP 
4307 q108 





COBURN 
SYSTEM 


Latest Catalogue on Request. 
THE BRITISH TROLLEY 
TRACK CO., LTD. 
Orange Street, S.E.1. 

















Agents Everywhere. 
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Sheffield..—_New shop-front at premises %, Pin- 
stone-street, Sheffield 


*A. Edmonds & Co. Lid. Birmingham. 


Sittinghourne,—-For non- tr houses, off 
George-street, for the Upe . M. W. Lashmar, 
Town Hall — 

“Whiting Bros.. Faversham ., «» RYT6B5 


For erection of (a) Ri eee ASE at Temple- 


re , and (6) 28 houses on Old ks site, for 
he Corporation : _— 
10) PROD & GOR kien: £10,816 19 
(0) *P ies Re incde 7,779 11 


Smaiiburgh.—For (@) eight pairs of cottages at 
Hoolton St. Peter, and ( % one pair of bungalows 
at — for the R.D.C.:— 

(a) be H. Stringer & Son ..... -» BA699 0 

(b) *C A. Turner, of Stalham . 489 10 


South eee te the premises of 
Messrs. Rip Lid., back Denmark-street.. Mr. 
Howard Hull, 16, Winchester-street, architect :-— 


*Christie & Sons, Commercia)-road. 


South Shields.—236 houses on a site between ~% 
south end of Dean-road and Tyne Dock 
for the T.C. Mr. J. P. Watson, Town Hall, mon 
tect :-— 

*J. Barrow, Jarrow-on-Tyne 


Soamuaeh.--Fee Wesleyan church hall. Mr. 
Harry ins, architect. Portland-street, South- 
ampton :— 
*Musselwhite & Sons, Cross-street, Basing 
stoke. 





pet eee Se for the Corporation. 
Mr, W. Smith, A.R.1.B.A., Municipal-buildings, 
Secitcad ce tone a 

*Speirs, Lid., Glasgow .............., £231,944 2 4 


Southport.—One pair of cottages, Smit a 
Aughton, for Southport and —— Water 
Mr. R. Rosbotham, architec oe ener 
Ormskirk :— 

B.: Fiknt,  Aagntone «ss .cs-ssditdnns een -do es £834 

Stafford.—Erection of a convent. Mr. EB. Bower 


Norris, F. RAI. B.A., Stafford :-— 
“Geo. Sandy & oe North Walls, Stafford. 
Stecheork "Bd. ood & Co., Ocean Ironworks, 
Seahanne!” 


Stafford.—Erection of a new church of Our Lad 
ot Lourdes at Hednesford. Messrs. Harrison 
Cox, architects, F.R.1.B.A., Colmore-row, Birming- 
ham t— 

*Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent. 


Stretford.—Extensions of workg in Skerton-road, 
Rerenat arere, Old Trafford, for J. & H. Patteson, 
Ltd. Mr. J. B. Kewell, L.R.1.B.A., architect, 290, 
Oxford-road :-— 

‘Robt. Carlyle & Ce., 

Sunderiand,--For school buildin in connection 
with the Thompson Memorial Hall, Monkwear- 
mouth. Messrs. W. & T. R. Milborn, architects, 
17, Fawcett-street :— 

*Henderson Bros.. Smith-street, 

Shields. 
in-Ashfield.—For 27 houses, 32 bungalows, 
construction of roads, pavements, and sewers on 


tchell housing site, for the U.D.C. . Mesers. 
gy Dean, arc itects, Mansfield-road :— 


*w. Brailesford, Sutton-in-Ashfield’ ... £221,008 


Tadcaster.—For erection of 24 houses at Kippax, 
for the B.D.C. Mr. Harold W. Dacdnes, be 
veyor, Council Offices :-— 

*Wm. Green & Sons, Kippax, Yorks. 


—For extension of the sea wall at 4 
Point and the laying out of a promenade, etc., 
the U.D.C. Mr. Gower Pimm, engineer :— 
*W. H. Smith & Co., of Bristol and 
TOPQUBY «....20-.0c00ecccreeserersencuvenessvnsnes 
Tendring.—For the erection of 6 houses at Great 


Bentley, for the R.D.C.:— 
*Billington & Mason, Colchester 


, Manchester. 


South 





£14,492 


Thanet.—For painting Council houses, for tbe 


U og 
Hughes, of Birchington. 
“Hollants, Whitnall & Howling. 


*W. 8. Cole 
Waltsall.—_New branch at Great W. 


: y, for the 
I i Bistrict Co-operative . os 
be cee Ay Bridge-street. Messré. Jeffries & 

on 


Shipley, architects, ing’s-court, 
*G. R. Deacon, Lichfield. 


Warminster.—22 houses, wes at Couneil :-~— 
G. McShee, London vanes = 


eeeeer 





W. Sims, Frome ... 9,942 
MH Linsey. Trowbridge $7g 
Holdaway, . 
Calverbouse Bros., Warminster 9,275 

H. Isley, Trowbridge ......--.--++-.-r--0 9,020 
E. Molding & Son, Salisbury =... 8,980 
J. T. Parsons & Son, Westbury 8,970 
Arthur Guest, Ltd. isp: 8,136 
Building and Public CH or ee 
enasion & fon, “Warminster .....0... 7.736 





te 


a ee phe. di 


ep neh eiigaeaicnscclinieinte sienna apy dimedibediaianitliesiie: neni mncengniin eit: iheih Rete Ate fence tge te 
' / 


sn in 


Wenlock—6 non-parloer t houses in King- 
for the T.C. Messrs. Riley & Son. 


FLOORS 


Ensure iasting satis- 
a 


ce 
HARDWOOD FLOORS 
to :— 


PARQUET FLOORING Co. 
psn a aime raat 





a 
“wats: TS iMBaovED Ano + 
WAR 
NTILATING DATTERNS 
- GEO.WRIGHT(LONDON)LT®_ 


19 MEWMAM ST OXFORD ST LONDON Ww i 
_ WORMS -BURTON WII ROTHER MA MM 


J. GLIKSTEN SON 


Esras.isuep 1885 
Specialists in 


SEASONED HARDWOODS 











PLYWOOD in ofl sizes snd quillitics. 
Festy sores Storage Whart and Registered Office -— 
CARPENTERS RD., 

STRATFORD, 
LONDON, E.15. 
Telegrams : 


Gliksien, ‘Phone, 
Londen. 








THE BUILDER. 


West Bromwich.—i90 houses on various sites, for 
the TC. Mr. A. D. Greatorex, Borough Surveyor :— 

168 houses—*Eadie, Towers & Co., Waterloo- 

road, Wolverhampton. 

2 houses—*George Sorrill, Oak-road, West 

Bromwich. 

West .—For new licensed 
Siation-road, for Messrs. Nimmo & co. 
Mr. Charles a Burton, architect, 
chambers, Church-street :-— 

*F. W. Goodyear & Sons, Claypath, Durham. 


Whitehurch..5é houses on Station-rd. site. for 
7 Mr. M. W. Sowden, architect, St. Mary's 


si —— & Sons, Elies- 


premises in 
brewers. 
"Shipping- 


Alun Edwards, Lid.. Wrexham wh06? 0 
Son, Crewe 18,056 0 
. ith & Son, Crewe 
*Edge, Son Ys A. Davies, Whit- 
church, Saiop 
(And others.) 

Winchester.—F or _~ to masonry and roof of 
Guildnale for the T.C. Messrs. Cancellor & Sawyer, 
architects, Queen Anne-chambers, High-street :— 

Estimate Estimate 

(1) —Tower (2)—Tower 
in roof in 
copper. 


£3,185 
Ross, Netley Abbey 2,98 
Fosnalk & Co., Winchester 2,942 
Mussellwhite & 
Basingstoke 
Grace & Son, 
Andover 
Carter & Joyce 
Winchester 
Jno. Croad, , Portsen 2,265 
*H. J. Goodall & Son, 
Basingstoke 
Windermere.—F or salad: 6 houses on the Old- 
field housing estate, for the U.D.C.:— 
*Blaylock & Co., Windermere 


Woking.—For new shops. Messrs. Kenneth Wood 
& Chas. A. Rose, AA.R.I.B.A., 20, The Broadway. 
Woking :-— 

*W. H. Gaze & Son, Lid., 

Thames. 


Clatford, 


Kingston-on- 


Workington.—For (a) houses . ay gaa and 
(b) 26 houses at Annie Pt., for the T.C 
(a) *T. Armstrong & Co., Cockermouth | a 
8 


JJ.ETRIDGE, 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made on 
OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 

in any part of the country. 


Telephone ; Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 








September 11, 1931 


Wrexham.—Por (2) six hons 
two non-parlour and 52 parlour | hi oan ark " 
Ml non-pariour and 42 42 parlour houses, for e 


(a) *G. F. Sumner, Stysty . 


(b) *G. Sumner, Stysty _ 
(ce) *8. Mitchert ee a 


FITZPATRICK & $0) 


MASONS & PAVIORS 


PAYING WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Largest stock of Second-Hand and Redressed 
age WS eee? © Granite ae Som pte is Londen, ot 


elsnisdSr Siaey York = —_, 


cent Shanes ste order 
454 OLD FORE FORD ROAD, LONDON, £3 


6336 7/8 











HANKIN & CO. 


PAVING CONTRACTORS 
Tarmac, Tar Paving, Crazy, capa Arti- 
Paving, 








in Tar-paved Tennis Courts and 


yep By os nay Fag hala 
1 te 6 Ton Lorries for 


Southwood Rd., New Eltham, 5.£.9. 


Telephone : Eltham, 1742. 





HIGHEST GRADE 


FLOORINGS 





Geo. F. BASTER & Co. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


NORTOFT ROAD, 


Write for our 
unique 


rr 
i ti satin lat 





W. & M. 


NEGUS. 


-KING JAMES S?, = 


a nasi ge aa tlt 








